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PREFACE 


REATNESS OF STYLE in a public speaker is the 
natural expression of his personal character. One 
who aspires to speak in public, and to influence 

the lives of others, should realize the profound respon- 
sibility that rests upon him. His abilities should be 
thoroughly cultivated with a view of devoting them to 
some worthy purpose. 

There is no great excellence without great labor. 
Mere aspiration, however ardent, is not sufficient. 
Study, reading, observation, practise—these are essen- 
tial to the attainment of eminence. There must be a 
foundation of sound, strong common sense. It is im- 
portant to train the mind to think deeply, comprehen- 
sively, powerfully. Frivolity should be left to triflers. 

The dictum that a man must himself be moved with 
the sentiments he is expressing before he can move 
other men, is as true today as it was when first uttered. 
Many of the speaker’s effects are necessarily premedi- 
tated, but they should none the less be natural and 
sincere. 

Prolixity is a common fault that should be sedulously 
avoided. It is the undoing of many otherwise good 
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speakers. The truly eloquent man is simple, direct, 
earnest, sympathetic, and reasonably concise. 

If you study the art of public speaking seriously you 

cannot help but develop intellectually. Through this 
"study you will have new thoughts and the words in 
which to express them; you will find a new joy in read- 
ing, a new ease in the assimilation of ideas, a new 
pleasure in the pursuit of an argument, a new delight 
in marshaling your thoughts in the most attractive and 
persuasive form. 7 

This book comprises models of modern speech-making 
by speakers of national importance. By reading and 
pondering speeches of this character, you will gradually 
elevate your own standard of thought and style. By 
practising the speeches aloud, preferably while stand- 
ing, you will rapidly progress in the art of efficient 
speaking. 

In all the history of the world there has never before 
been so much serious and useful work for the weil- 
trained public speaker. His responsibilities are great 
indeed, demanding sincerity, alertness, and self-sacri- 
fice. While great speeches are not inspired by selfish 
thought of personal reward, the speaker inevitably finds 
reward in his consciousness of work well done. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to those 
who have generously consented to the use of their 
speeches in this book. GRENVILLE KLEISER 
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The Path to Recovery 
Hon. Cordell Hull 


This reassuring speech was made by the 
Hon. Cordell Hull to the members of the 
Associated Press, New York City, April 23, 
1934. It is a thorough and intelligent treat- 
ment of a vital topic. The expression of 
brave idealism and the speaker's knowledge 
of affairs, give it a character and an appeal 
of exceptional importance. 


The Path to Recovery 


Hon. Cordell Hull 


R. PRESIDENT, Gentlemen of the Associated 

Press, Ladies and Gentlemen: I know how 

seriously disappointed you are at the inability 

of the President of the United States to be present in 

person and greet you on this notable occasion. In con- 

veying to you the President's sincere thanks for your 

cordial invitation and his keen regrets, I can assure you 
that his disappointment is at least equal to yours. 

I naturally do not come here in any special substitute 
capacity for our honored President, and I shall therefore 
speak only my individual views. It gives me unusual 
pleasure to have this chance to pay the tribute of my 
admiration to an internationally known news-collecting 
agency. It has been my good fortune to know person- 
ally and well many of your members, and I am also 
happy to meet so many of the others present here. As 
an individual some of the time, and as an official most 
of the time, over a long period of years, I have had 
every opportunity to observe the operation and the ac- 
tivities of your organization, and frankly, in whatsoever 
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part of the world I have come in contact with them, I 
have never hesitated to trust implicitly representatives 
of your news agency. For collecting and disseminating 
accurate news, information of news value, and carefully 
selected news not calculated unnecessarily to create 
misunderstanding or discord between peoples or gov- 
ernments, your organization has built up a splendid 
reputation. All honor and all success to yours as to 
every other impartial news agency. 

Freedom of the press is abridged almost universally 
today. In a number of important countries the press is 
controlled by the governments; in others, by military 
or political censors; in still others, by manufacturers of 
war materials or by foreign subsidies. It is represented 
that the more serious threats against peace today are in 
those parts of the world where the press is controlled 
by government officials who have the power either to 
declare or to force war. 

It is a matter of congratulation that this country has 
a free press. Its service to our people and our free insti- 
tutions is of incalculable value. This very freedom of 
the press, however, imposes the duty and responsibility 
of avoiding or refraining from excesses, undue license, 
or abuses; for instance, the hasty transmission of un- 
confirmed news reports for publication and their verifi- 
cation later often leads to unjust and disastrous results. 
Another instance of abuse is the publication of matter 
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not in the interest of the general public but positively 
detrimental to it. It may be read not on account of any 
news value, but by reason of its sensational or scandal- 
ous or hurtful nature. This class of publicity always 
raises the difficult question of when is news ot news. 

The gathering and dissemination of news conducted 
on right lines is a powerful influence for international 
understanding, friendship, and peace. 

Those associated with the press have rarely had such 
an opportunity to develop an alert and informed public 
opinion, and never has there been a more crying need 
for this than today. Similarly, they may be of inestima- 
ble service by aiding in disseminating such information 
as will enable the people in every country thoroughly 
to understand each other’s viewpoints, conditions, aims, 
and aspirations. Because of the very important part the 
gentlemen of the press play in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations, I am profoundly glad that they are as a 
class intelligent, thoughtful, hard-working, and devoted 
to the best interests of the country as a whole. 

Potent remedies have been applied, during the period 
through which we are passing, to stay panic conditions, 
and the more acute ravages of the depression have 
thereby been checked. But altho substantial improve- 
ment has definitely been noted, all nations are still 
passing through troublous times. 

Some of our own citizens have become bewildered. 
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“Where is the government going?” they ask, and others 
more personal in their queries face their own future 
with grave forebodings and much uncertainty. The 
distressing and sobering effects of the depression have 
finally impelled some measure of stock-taking. For 
until the present depression became serious in its de- 
structive effects, people here and everywhere were on a 
“joy ride.” There was little thought during that period 
about such vital subjects as government, morals, and 
civilization. Standards of human conduct had reached 
the low ebb of modern society. 

The trite saying that, after all, people get as good 
government as they are entitled to, is especially true 
where they have as direct a voice in governmental affairs 
as in the United States. I personally feel that most 
phases of human affairs have been on the decline. This 
deplorable trend challenges the attention of parents, 
churches, schools, newspapers, and governments. Our 
own country urgently needs a moral and spiritual 
awakening. I sometimes wonder whether the trumpet 
call of the ancient prophets will not be necessary to 
revive and restore moral and spiritual ideals. Any per- 
manent governmental structure erected by a free people 
must rest upon solid moral and spiritual foundations. 
Sound liberal doctrines, humanitarianism, social justice, 
and social welfare can live and thrive only in a moral 
and spiritual atmosphere. 
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If the people of this country would indicate that these 
high ideals are their first objective, one could with all 
the more definiteness point to a sound economic phil- 
osophy and a wise political system which would con- . 
stitute the most desirable agencies for the promotion of 
human rights and human welfare. The individual citi- 
zen, therefore, should logically inquire first where he 
himself is going. The second question—where the gov- 
€rnment is going—would then practically be answered 
in like terms and like spirit. No despotism, no autoc- 
racy, no arbitrary power of any kind can offer a sub- 
stitute for sympathy for distress, for the spirit of the 
good neighbor, and for the humanitarian desire to see 
that every individual has a full and fair opportunity in 
life. The latter feelings and convictions too can only 
find lodgment in the minds and hearts of those who are 
free. 

Despite the unlimited number of those who profess 
to have an accurate comprehension of existing difficul- 
ties, we know that few really have a full grasp of them 
and that the ablest experts differ widely on many points. 
We therefore understand the necessity of proceeding 
with a mind open to all reasonable proposals, but with 
cautious concern in adopting them and studying their 
effects. 

It was unavoidably necessary that our government 
should formulate a program—not one, but really two 
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programs—one set of measures designed to meet urgent 
crisis difficulties, the other generally helpful to the acute 
panic relief situation, but designed primarily to meet 
the ultimate objectives and the long-time economic re- 
quirements of the country. This latter program alone 
will assure a course of business recovery which will be 
full, stable, and durable. 

The tendency of the average person is to confine his 
attention to the immediate policies and methods, to 
press for his idea of immediate relief without taking 
into due account the necessity of following broader 
lines permanently beneficial. Naturally, any portion of 
the temporary or emergency measures undertaken which 
is found to be good and wholesome will be permanently 
retained, while other portions made necessary for the 
time being by acute depression conditions would natu- 
tally be modified or abandoned as the nation emerges 
from these panic difficulties. Short-time and long-time 
programs in their operation involve no important con- 
flict with each other. No one wishes a mere temporary 
or short-lived recovery by emergency methods; and no 
one wishes to pursue some distant ideal that would be 
inconsistent with the vital necessity of immediate recov- 
ery. The present administration has moved in as prac- 
tical a manner as possible to correct chaotic conditions, 
calling for both emergency and permanent treatment. 

We want business recovery, but we naturally want it 
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based on sound policies and honest methods and prac- 
tises. We would not gain permanently, for example, by 
restoring business to the level of 1926 if it should carry 
the seeds of its own destruction, such as the inevitable 
disaster of 1929. We should not forget the years of 
depression. We should remember them—and learn by 
them. 

Would not the government have been justly pilloried 
if it had not exposed and called for reforms of the out- 
rageous financial manipulations of stock markets and 
security flotations, which stripped millions of individ- 
uals of their life savings and left a finance not worthy 
of public confidence? When aid for the unemployed, 
social justice, and social welfare constitute a first lien on 
our civilization, how could deliberate neglect to direct 
attention to these unequal and distressful conditions of 
those who toil, be justified? Was it not the plain duty 
of the government forcibly to bring attention to these 
colossal abuses and unfortunate conditions, to suggest 
remedies, and to call upon those individuals and groups 
responsible to clean house? 

Our social and political fabric might not be able to 
stand another such catastrophe within a few years. 
Unfortunately, many are clamoring for any brand of 
business recovery, regardless of whether it might be 
temporary or unsound or partial in its application. It 
behooves every citizen of business integrity, who has a 
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respect for his government and a regard for the well- 
being of his fellow men, to lend all possible aid to a 
policy of business recovery as broad as the material, 
social, moral, and political welfare of humanity. 

This sort of business and general economic recovery 
should, of course, contemplate the retention unimpaired 
and the possible extension of our structure of free gov- 
ernment. There is no higher, finer objective than the 
“preservation and promotion of the inalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” to every 
individual. 

The people cannot give consideration too careful and 
intelligent to existing problems. The world today is 
filled with careless utterances and muddled thinking. 
There is also to an astonishing extent a narrowness of 
vision and a lack of practical grasp on the part of the 
individual. It is imperative in time of grave crisis that 
heed should be given both to new methods of treatment 
required by new conditions and to the unassailable 
teachings of past experience. 

Let us neither minimize nor magnify the extent and 
nature of the political and economic transition during 
the war period, and the amazingly difficult problems 
resulting. Many countries have proven incapable of 
meeting the challenge thus presented. It would be in- 
conceivable for a great young country like ours to falter. 
It is marvelously equipped with ability, with resources, 
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and with the highest civilization of all time, to meet 
this challenge, and, in meeting it, to render humanity 
here and everywhere incomparable service. 

Nations should not blink the ugly facts still facing 
them, despite the degree of recovery thus far experi- 
enced. The unemployed in the important countries 
exceed 25,000,000; international indebtedness amounts 
to $50,000,000,000 or more, of which a large part is in 
default. Disordered currencies competing in the move- 
ment toward depreciation; changing monetary stand- 
ards; vast armament rivalries, necessitating huge 
expenditures with resulting abandonment of external 
debts, both public and private, are notorious world 
conditions. Abnormal shrinkage of production and 
trade—and of prices and values, both domestic and 
international—still handicaps desirable business recov- 
ery everywhere. 

Vicious methods and practises, evils and abuses, wild 
extravagances, far-reaching scandals, crimes, and many 
other outrageous violations of all ethics and honesty 
have crept into the financial and economic affairs of the 
nation. Both the purpose and the result have been to 
enable the authors to rob and impoverish not only the 
masses but each other as well. Humanitarian considera- 
tions and principles of equality and fair dealing have 
been flouted. The social and general economic distress 
which has followed cannot be exaggerated. In their 
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suffering and despair peoples in some countries have 
rushed to the extreme of destroying liberal political 
institutions and have set up dictatorships and despot- 
isms instead. 

It is my unalterable opinion, I repeat, that in our own 
country we can and should effect economic and social 
rehabilitation to the extent dictated by policies of sound 
liberalism, and at the same time preserve all the funda- 
mentals of popular government. This is the very ¢s- 
sence of the New Deal. It is true we are living in a new 
age with new conditions, calling for new remedial 
methods, especially when compared with the early 
period of our history. I am confidently assuming that 
while conditions and remedies are different, we still 
have the same kind of men as Jefferson and Madison 
and Jackson—men deeply imbued with the principles of 
free government, of honor, and of love for humanity— 
to make wise and careful application of all remedial 
policies and programs. I know the best traditions of 
this Republic will thus be preserved, that liberty, justice, 
equality, and the progressive well-being of the masses 
will be thoroughly safeguarded and fully promoted. 

Our forefathers, guided by thousands of years of ex- 
perience, were of the profound belief that continued 
human betterment largely depends upon the extension 
of free government, based on popular representation 
and constitutional safeguards. We of the present age 
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are not unmindful of the fact that our democratic Re- 
public, which extends popular government farther than 
any other government in the past, is still on trial. 

Our present efforts may yet prove to be the final test 
of that momentous question, whether or not man is 
capable of self-government. I have confidence that an 
aroused, intelligent, and patriotic people will measure 
up to this great task. Failure is unthinkable. 

I am an optimist. I have faith in the wisdom, the 
vision, the patience, and the enterprise of the American 
people. I believe that this nation of high civilization 
will, in the providence of God, advance to still greater 
heights, with a more permanent system of free govern- 
ment, and to a condition of more comfort, benefit, and 
security to the common man. In pursuing these objec- 
tives, the gains in democracy and liberalism secured at 
such an awful cost during recent centuries need not and 
must not be jeopardized. My optimistic views that this 
can and will be done are greatly strengthened by the 
progress in the work of economic and business restora- 
tion carried on in this country during the past twelve 
months. 

I make this statement because of my profound con- 
viction that the administration of President Roosevelt 
is conscientiously, ably, and patriotically grappling with 
the terrific problems of recovery, and that its fairness 
and its friendly interest can be absolutely depended 
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upon by industry, by agriculture, by mining, and by 
labor. This administration has to its credit a brilliant 
record of practical accomplishment in the face of diffi- 
culties and complications without a parallel in peace 
time. It is entitled to the confidence and cooperation of 
the country. The vast work of restoration will be long, 
tedious, and technical. It will tax the patience of the 
most patient person. It requires a degree of energy, 
ingenuity, and constructive capacity far beyond the de- 
mands of war time. The incalculable extent to which 
most phases of human affairs have been set back must 
be realized by the people. 

Many of the chaotic conditions through which we 
have been passing are unprecedented in their nature and 
extent. The Federal administration, in my judgment, 
has pursued the wisest possible course in attempting 
their solution. The government, instead of proceeding 
rashly or hastily from one proposed remedy to another, 
has, on the contrary, carefully measured each step. It 
has felt its way with the utmost caution, in the light of 
experience either past or present. 

While some countries elsewhere sought to deal with 
the existing crisis by indefinitely discarding individual 
freedom, we here have in no sense undertaken or 
planned to do so. Naturally, even more so than in war 
time, it was necessary to centralize. power; but that 
power was asked as a free and revocable grant, from 
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the representatives of a free people, exercising a free 
choice. It was necessary to bring unity of effort out of 
many conflicting interests. Unity was secured by com- 
mon consent through constitutional means and under 
constitutional safeguards. It was necessary to employ 
new methods; but those methods were forged from the 
common desires of communities the continent over. We 
enthroned no dictators; we made no secret trades with 
private self-interest groups; we merely drew together 
the different and scattered forces of democracy into a 
common effort, openly conceived, openly discussed, 
openly chosen. 

The primary objective is recovery on a sound and 
permanent basis. We propose to care for the unem- 
ployed and the unfortunate; but we should find a sys- 
tem not merely of relief, but under which relief shall 
be, in so far as humanly achievable, unnecessary. That 
system, the fundamentals of which I have already out- 
lined, should comprise, in brief, every element and 
factor in a program calculated to work fairness, equity, 
and every reasonable benefit, comfort, and security to 
employees. The purpose also is to eliminate and destroy 
the major evils, abuses, manipulations, and other unfair 
practises in finance and commerce and industry to the 
detriment of legitimate business, of labor, and of the 
general public. This objective contemplates reasonable 
hours, reasonable wages, and the maximum of employ- 
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ment for labor under the wholesome and favorable 
conditions to which the partnership of labor with capt- 
tal fairly entitles it. It contemplates entirely reasonable 
profits to industry—not excessive, or sweated, or op- 
pressive. People should not get rich by exploiting each 
other. The exploitation of one person by another spells 
economic and social disaster. 

I cannot here discuss the functioning of each organi- 
zation created for the purpose of developing fair and 
friendly relationship between employer and employee 
—industry and labor. The primary purpose of these 
new agencies is to develop mutually acceptable codes of 
fair dealing and of satisfactory conditions governing the 
relationship between different industries, units of the 
same industry, and labor. 

We do not desire public regimentation; but we 
should not permit irresponsible regimentation by small 
private groups in their own selfish interests. Self- 
regulation should be the true policy. Its success, of 
course, would rest with those individuals, groups, and 
industries affected. Their responsibility would increase 
as the nation emerges from the operation of those 
methods and agencies for panic recovery which are 
temporary. 

Most discerning persons will readily recognize, at 
least for the present, the necessity for more substantial 
governmental supervision here, restraint there, and con- 
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trol or other form of cooperation at some other point 
in the general industrial and economic situation than 
before the war. But in any event, over small business 
the sole objective should be complete freedom, subject 
only to essential limitations such as minimum wages 
and decent hours and conditions of work. The small 
business man, unlike the great corporation, is an indi- 
vidual; and his individuality is too great an asset to be 
endangered. In no circumstances should the nation adopt 
either autocracy or autarchy as an ultimate or long-time 
objective. The evils of paternalism will not be per- 
manently tolerated by a free and self-reliant people. 

Another objective is the preservation of the national 
credit, the balancing of the budget as early as practi- 
cable, provision for adequate credit, and the avoidance 
of schemes of uncontrolled or uncontrollable inflation. 
We should favor a policy that will result as early as 
may be practicable in permanent exchange stabilization 
and permanent monetary arrangements. But the topsy- 
turvy financial and commercial conditions everywhere 
compel the approach of the final stages of such prob- 
Jems carefully and gradually. A wide distribution of 
goods affords the most healthful and satisfactory pros- 
perity to the masses. Undue or abnormal raising of 
prices conflicts with this objective. A moderate level of 
prices that is stable, and preferably fixed by fair com- 
petition, meets this condition. 
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It is frequently alleged that certain clauses in the 
Securities Act are too drastic. Whatever may be the 
truth of such statements, I do know that during the 
mushroom prosperity period leading up to the 1929 
collapse, many billions of dollars of securities without 
one dollar of physical properties behind them were 
poured out upon the innocent and confiding public, 
which later has taken this huge loss. It is imperative, 
therefore, that necessary prohibitions be thrown around 
the business of the security distributor, and he should 
be the last to complain. If, upon fair and searching 
examination, some liberalization of one or more of the 
alleged drastic clauses in the Securities Act seems ad- 
visable, in my view affirmative action should be taken 
without delay. 

Still another objective is the restoration of normal 
commercial intercourse with our foreign neighbors, on 
terms of friendship, equality, and mutual profit. World 
standards of living are bound further to decline rather 
than rise, without the restoration and expansion of in- 
ternational trade. Industry and business throughout the 
world could scarcely be more hopelessly fettered. So 
many restrictions and impediments hinder production 
and distribution that many millions in the various na- 
tions are obliged to live upon charity or government 
relief. 

The problems of international commerce are at the 
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very core of this country’s economic dilemma. The 
situations to be met in all fields of American life and 
the policies that will be required will depend vitally on 
whether our trade relationships with the rest of the 
world can be sustained and revived, or whether they 
will be left further to deteriorate. If American foreign 
commerce dies, if the trade of the world is left to other 
countries which are willing to recognize its importance, 
this country will have to grapple with the problem of 
surplus production of many of our main agricultural 
products. It will have to absorb the people engaged 
in producing and to take care of the communities de- 
pendent upon them. Obviously there is a vital connec- 
tion between international commerce and our whole 
agricultural program. This connection equally applies 
to our surplus-producing industries. 

No less vital is the connection between international 
commerce and our national finances. The state of our 
international trade will be an important factor in de- 
termining the ultimate value of our currency. The fate 
of our ports and of our merchant marine, the welfare 
of many of our railways and domestic lines of trans- 
portation, the employment of millions of people, will 
directly or indirectly depend inevitably upon our inter- 
national commerce, upon the recovery of the trade of 
the world. This also will affect, in large measure, the 
amount of relief funds which our government must 
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provide and the undertaking of public works which the 
government must finance. In short, if international 
trade is not restored, the domestic burdens of increased 
financial relief, increased unemployment, and increased 
restrictions on American agriculture and industry are 
inevitable. 

The present movement in the direction of extreme 
economic nationalism is choking the trade of the world. 
If long continued it spells disaster. Many important 
countries cannot sustain themselves without the impor- 
tation of vitally needed raw materials or foods or 
manufactured goods and the corresponding sale abroad 
of their manufactures or raw materials. The strangling 
of foreign trade means for them economic ruin. The 
financial and economic collapse of these nations in turn 
must react disastrously upon the home production and 
home prices and home markets of every other nation, 
including our own. The approaching breakdown is 
intensified and embittered by arbitrary and changing 
trade restrictions leading to further uncertainty, fear, 
and retaliation. Economic strife, because of the bitter- 
ness engendered, leads directly. to competitive arma- 
ments, and once the race in armaments has begun the 
road lies open to bankruptcy and to war. 

It becomes all-important as this nation emerges from 
panic conditions to combine with the permanent parts 
of the present domestic economic program a program 
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of international economic policy and steadily increas- 
ing mutually profitable trade with other nations. May 
I here remark that in July 1932, at the University of 
Virginia, I undertook to interpret the economic provi- 
sions of the platform adopted at the time of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination. After reciting the three 
methods proposed for attacking the problem of liberal- 
izing trade obstructions and restoring international 
trade, I said: “That platform defines a program of 
policies as broad as our expanded domestic and inter- 
national economic interests. It assumes that there is a 
practical middle course between extreme nationalism 
and extreme internationalism, and while disclaiming 
the latter, it challenges the former as practised in this 
country since 1920.” 

It is gratifying to observe that this formula is being 
received more favorably from month to month. Human 
progress has been chiefly promoted by middle-course 
policies and programs. It is never wise, especially in 
a time of crisis, to hearken too much to the extreme 
reactionary or the extreme radical, the extreme pessi- 
mist or the extreme optimist, the extreme deflationist 
or the extreme inflationist, the extreme pacifist or the 
extreme militarist. 

I believe implicitly that the unquenchable spirit 
which inspired those who waged the 500-year contest 
for Anglo-Saxon liberty still exists in the minds and 
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hearts of our American people. I love to read the 
story of those irrepressible movements that brought on 
Magna Carta, habeas corpus, the Petition of Right, 
freedom of the press, the Settlement Act, and the Bill 
of Rights in England, and our own Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution. I believe that these 
lessons of courage and patriotism, of love and loyalty 
to the principles of civil, religious, and political liberty, 
still animate and inspire my fellow citizens, and that 
their support can be counted on for any program of 
recovery, restoration, and rehabilitation which embraces 
the rights and the liberties of the individual and the 
progressive improvement of the social and material 
condition of the masses. 
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The Press and Diplomacy 


Hon. Vincent Massey 


At the Annual Dinner of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, New 
York, April 28, 1927, the Hon. Vincent 
Massey delivered this interesting and concise 
address. The humorous introduction and the 
informal, conversational style are particu- 
larly appropriate in after-dinner speaking. 
Humor, it will be noted, is used here with 
good effect, altho the speech as a whole is 
serious. 


The Press and Diplomacy 


Hon. Vincent Massey 


R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I deeply 
M appreciate the honor of being asked to address 

this distinguished gathering. I can only say 
that I approach those mysterious powers that we call 
the Press with all the humility that becomes the un- 
initiated; for I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that my 
active career as a journalist was confined to two epi- 
sodes. In my old University of Toronto I was one of 
the founders of a magazine which died of pernicious 
financial anemia, and later, at Oxford, I helped to 
found another periodical which expired, like so many 
student journals, a victim of acute congestion of the 
editorial column. 

Let me admit this evening, sir, that in appearing 
before a body of gentlemen connected with the vast 
and intricate organism of the newspaper world, I am 
painfully reminded of a certain country editor of whom 
you may have heard. A cabled dispatch was received 
in his office one day to the effect that the King of the 
Tonga Islands was dead. This seemed to him a matter 
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of some importance, and it obviously called for edi- 
torial comment. But where were the Tonga Islands? 
Who was the deceased monarch, and who his heir? At 
last he hit on this moving passage—‘The King of the 
Tonga Islands is dead. We hardly know what to say.” 
Altho I am at a loss what to say I am nevertheless 
encouraged by the fact that it is not only the experts— 
the publishers and editors—who are able to express 
views and opinions on the subject of the Press; there 
is another group in the community who possess a pro- 
found and expert knowledge of the subject, and who 
give generously and freely of their advice on the theory 
and technique of newspaper publishing. I refer to that 
important and significant body of human beings who 
cheerfully subscribe themselves at the end of their com- 
munications to the editor with the significant words 
“Constant Reader” or “Lifelong Subscriber.” It is only 
by the authority conferred by membership in this body 
that I address you this evening. 

The newspapers today, of course, are, in a sense that 
applies to no other institution, everybody’s business. 
The modern Press is coterminous with civilization. One 
hundred per cent of the population of a great modern 
state is now under the influence of the daily newspaper. 
New types of journals have come into being to serve 
a section of the public to whom the older newspaper 
would be meaningless. Half the criticism which is 
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leveled against the newspaper of today is due to the 
fact that, in the process of shaping itself to meet the 
needs of the outer fringes of literacy, the form and 
the content had to be altered and popularized. An 
English statesman of a somewhat die-hard cast of mind 
once commented on the journalistic exploits of a con- 
temporary—who shall be nameless—and in referring 
to the many pictures which one of his papers was creat- 
ed to carry, he said gloomily of its publisher: “Not 
content with creating a paper for people who cannot 
think, he has now produced a paper for those who 
cannot read.” 

Adverse criticism of anything, of course, is easy; 
criticism of any institution so close to us as the Press 
is inevitable. I do not intend for a moment to enter 
‘on the dangerous ground of the controversy as to 
whether the newspaper reflects or molds public opin- 
ion; but it is well to remember, whatever may be the 
negative or positive force of the modern newspaper, 
that the Press of no community can run counter to 
popular feeling, and if we criticize the modern news- 
paper we must be equally critical of the civilization 
whose vagaries we require it daily to record for us, 
and for which civilization we each of us have our own 
measure of responsibility. 

I wonder sometimes what a citizen of Mars would 
say of modern society, if he were to judge it by the 
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some new and disturbing invention, an improvement 
on wireless telephony or television—shall we call it 
teledelivery? It might be gently suggested that the 
Martian would assume from the columns of his daily 
teledelivered journal that his cousins on the earth were 
more troubled by domestic infelicity than is universally 
true. He might gather, too, that we were more unduly 
elated by picturesque forms of homicide than is habit- 
ually the case. He might be impressed with an observa- 
tion which has been made to the effect that the news 
in some of our newspapers now and then resembles the 
character of Adam as he appears in one of the scenes 
of an old German play. In this drama Adam moves 
majestically across the stage on his way to be created, 
thus suggesting some of our modern “news,” which, 
too, is of a slightly anticipatory nature. 

As I have suggested, gentlemen, it would be an im- 
pertinence for me to make any observations about the 
state of the Press. The layman is amazed by the 
stupendous growth of the modern newspaper and the 
unbelievable efficiency with which it is now produced 
(and in this development this country has played a 
brilliant part); but this great mechanical enterprise 
must not obscure from us the fact—for I believe it to 
be a fact—that the quality, too, of the modern news- 
paper is steadily improving, that the best newspapers 
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of the world were never better or as good. In a strik- 
ing address to a group of fellow editors, delivered by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid about fifty years ago, he forecast 
that the future of the newspaper lay in the attraction, 
on a greater scale, of first-class minds to its produc- 
tion. If you will permit a layman to say so, I believe 
that Mr. Reid’s prophecy is steadily being fulfilled, and 
that not only is the circulation of the modern news- 
paper infinitely wider, but, through the brains which 
serve it, the product which is being circulated is of 
far higher quality. 

I hope, at this point, you will let me say, with grati- 
tude, that in establishing the new Canadian Legation 
in Washington I have received from no section of your 
great community a warmer or more sincere welcome 
than I have from the members of your profession. The 
generous reception which the men in the newspaper 
world have given to our new enterprise has contributed 
in no small degree to the genuine pleasure with which 
this new link of friendship between your country and 
mine has been forged. 

I have said, gentlemen, and I have said it with a 
profound sense of truth, that I am, personally, little 
qualified to speak of newspapers or of the problems of 
newspapers. On the other hand, officially, I can be 
said to occupy almost a paternal relationship to the 
Press of your country. Your news may come from all 
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quarters of the earth, the interpretation of that news 
from you yourselves, but the raw material on which 
that news and its interpretations are set out, comes, 
principally, from my country. I discovered, the other 
day, that the total newsprint consumed in the United 
States is just over 3,000,000 tons per annum. As news- 
print, or as still in the form of pulp or pulpwood, 
just under 2,000,000 tons come in, each year, from 
Canada, and ninety per cent of the newsprint you 
import is Canadian. Therefore, altho you may not 
carry as much Canadian news as often we can supply, 
and you do not invariably express the Canadian point 
of view in your editorials, two-thirds of your news- 
papers have, in a practical sense, a solid Canadian basis. 

Such a form of export as I have mentioned is but 
a symbol of the intercourse, social and economic, which 
marks our common boundary line. Such contracts, of 
course, bring many mutual blessings. One of the chief 
reasons why good relations between your country and 
mine are permanent is that Canadians and Americans, 
on a vast scale, have personal knowledge of one an- 
other. We feel at home on your side of the border, 
and you on ours. (In fact, we are so successful in 
making visitors from the United States feel at home 
that every summer, so I have been told, about 150,000 
post-cards are mailed in Canadian letter-boxes with 
United States stamps on them.) 
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After all, very few questions between individuals can 
resist a settlement when both parties talk them over 
at a common table. If, when a misunderstanding arises 
between two great communities, the public of each, 
along with its Press, could be moved ex masse over the 
dividing frontier, each to learn the other’s point of 
view, there would be no international problem. But 
personal contact cannot be carried out on such a vast 
scale; and the two permanent agencies that can provide 
first-hand knowledge and information, and the under- 
standing that is based on them, are the institution 
which you, gentlemen, represent, and the profession 
of which I have the honor to be a new member. The 
Press and diplomacy, in the international sphere, share 
a common task. It is sometimes urged that the diplo- 
mat and the journalist have nothing in common and 
cannot be expected to cooperate. The professions, it 
is true, are different and the goals are not the same, 
but I believe it is true that there is a common ground 
and a common end to be served by both in the high 
task of interpreting the minds of nations. 

In the modern age, when a people can talk to a 
people, the Press can be the unofficial diplomat of 
democracies. The diplomat must represent govern- 
ments, the Press can represent the public directly. This 
popular diplomacy carries its Own sanctions in the 
moral force which it can exercise—the kegs of moral 
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gunpowder which lie in its power. When you ask 
where the diplomat comes in, I may say he often feels 
as tho he were sitting on the keg! But it is surely a 
truism that diplomacy without the aid of a high-minded 
and well-equipped Press is powerless to achieve its task 
of furthering a better understanding between nations. 
There is no sphere in which the Press has such an 
influence and power as in international relations. Of 
the events that happen about us the public can form 
its own opinion. But in the tangled, mysterious web 
of international affairs, our only sources of informa- 
tion are through the columns we read each day, and 
therefore, for both the news and its interpretation we 
must look to the daily newspaper. 

The relations between your country and mine are a 
veritable symbol of peace. I believe it is the conscien- 
tious aim of the Press of North America to deepen 
and strengthen this feeling of harmony and good-will 
between our two democracies. With the same high end 
in view diplomatic relations have been established be- 
tween Washington and Ottawa. Let us hope that this 
great partnership in a common cause between journal- 
ists and diplomats, between the envoys of peoples and 
the envoys of governments, may prevail throughout the 
world. 
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Sound Money 
Frank A. Vanderlip 


This address was made by Frank A. Vanderlip 
before the New York Board of Trade, New 
York City, December 13, 1933. It is a 
“*straight-from-the-shoulder’’ speech, as he 
intimates, and an unusually fine example of 
extemporaneous address. The speaker's inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject and wide 
financial experience enabled him to speak 
with unquestioned authority. 


Sound Money 
Frank A. Vanderlip 


have before you a resolution of the utmost im- 

portance. You ask me to talk to you, while you 
are considering it. I appreciate this more than I can 
tell you. I was not aware of this. I am going to throw 
my speech out of the window, and talk to you straight 
from the shoulder about this resolution. 

I do not know what you mean by “‘sound money.” 
I suspect that you think you want to return to a definite 
gold standard as soon as possible. Let us think what 
that means. In the first place, I admit you are in gen- 
eral accord with the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and practically every bank president on the con- 
servative side. I am bold enough to say that this is 
wrong. 

I want to analyze exactly what some of these words 
mean. You say a ‘‘definite’” gold standard. This word 
“definite” is what Mr. Roosevelt’s predecessor called 
a “weasel” word. “Weasel’’ words are words that 
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mean little or nothing, or everything. You say that a 
“definite” standard based on gold constitutes a sound 
currency, that under such a standard the holder of any 
piece of United States currency, or a bank deposit con- 
verted into currency, can obtain gold coin for it, and 
do what he wishes with the gold coin. 

Thirty-four nations have gone off the gold standard. 
There must be some reason for this. Perhaps the gen- 
eral answer would be that it all grew out of the war. 
In truth, it grew out of the fact that development since 
the war has put upon the gold standard obligations 
that the gold standard could not bear. We should not 
return to the gold standard if that means the concep- 
tion of the gold standard of the early economists. 

What are the functions of the gold standard? 
Imagine a scale—two pans. The ideal condition is to 
have it balance. Put all imports of the country into 
one pan and the exports into the other. When a coun- 
try exports less than it imports, its trade is out of 
balance. What can you put in the pan if your trade 
in goods is out of balance and you have a debit situa- 
tion with the world? Borrow money and we will put 
credit in. Credit temporarily performs the same func- 
tion as goods exported. Export all the goods you can. 
There may then be some adjustment of balance with 
credits. Then you adjust the final net balance with 
the one acceptable thing—gold. There is nothing that 
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will take the place of gold. If nothing new interfered, 
we have our scales balanced. We have exported all 
the goods we could and obtained such credit as we 
may, and then put gold in the pan to make it finally 
balance. It is a beautiful instrument to control foreign 
trade. 

It worked for a century and you wonder why we 
should not return to it. For such a mechanism to work 
successfully, it is desirable that there should be an un- 
impeded interchange of goods. Nations began to set 
up special barriers. They desired to retain gold and 
did not want imports of goods to create a demand 
on their gold. A highly nationalistic spirit developed. 
Special tariffs were enacted; quotas were devised which, 
for instance, compelled a miller to use a percentage of 
domestic wheat mixed with any foreign wheat, thus 
impeding imports. Cartels were set up. Everything that 
could be done to prevent gold from going out and to 
compel gold to come in was considered. 

All that interfered, but the interference was not suffi- 
cient to cause us to abandon the gold standard. 

Then came a more important development. For a 
century the gold standard was operated by British 
bankers. Great Britain had free trade, was rapidly 
accumulating wealth and could extend foreign credit. 
It did extend twenty billion dollars of foreign credit 
in the form of investment in foreign securities. Eng- 
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land was almost the only large investor in foreign 
securities. 

Since the war, there has been great change in inter- 
national development. We changed from a debtor to 
a creditor nation. Various European countries became 
large international investors in securities. A security 
sold in one country to the nationals in another country 
affects foreign exchange in just the same way as does 
wheat sold from one country to another. Securities get 
into the pans of these scales and affect them just as 
would the export and import of goods. 

A foreign country holding securities that can be re- 
sold in the market of the country in which the securities 
originated is in a position at any time to readjust trade 
balances, to resell that security back to the home market 
and create a demand for gold. 

Movement of international investment securities is 
of such importance as to require safeguards against it 
freely operating on the gold monetary base. 

Gold has two functions. First, it controls the expan- 
sion of currency. If we must have a 40 per cent gold 
base for all paper currency you cannot expand your 
paper currency but 21/, times your gold. If you lose 
gold, you have to contract your bank loans and your 
currency in order to keep within the legal limits. 

The second legitimate function of a gold standard 
is to balance international trade. I have told you that 
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international investments interfere with the orderly 
working of the gold standard by throwing securities 
back and forth across international boundaries. An- 
other thing that interferes with the gold base is hoard- 
ing. There are two ways for a country to have its 
monetary base invaded: exporting gold and hoarding 
gold. 

Now we come to a point of the greatest importance, 
one that has not been heretofore recognized by econo- 
mists or bankers, but I think there is a rapidly grow- 
ing recognition of it. It has not been recognized be- 
cause it did not exist until recent times. It is the effect 
of the movement of liquid capital from one exporting 
country to another. This mass of liquid capital, esti- 
mated today to be as great as ten billion dollars, flows 
from one country to another without relation to foreign 
trade balances. Sometimes it is motivated by fear; 
sometimes by astuteness; sometimes by government 
policy. It augments or reduces the gold monetary base 
with the same effect that would imports and exports 
of goods, but it upsets the effect of the gold standard 
in regulating foreign trade. 

In 1928 and ’29, two billion dollars came to New 
York, largely because call-loan rates were high. It in- 
creased our gold stock, permitted the expansion of 
bank loans and contributed to the grotesque rise in the 
price of stocks. Bank loans can expand twenty times 
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as much as the gold base is increased. During that 
period, France accumulated eight hundred millions of 
deposits here. A year ago, France began to take the 
gold away and nearly put us off the gold standard 
against our will. 

What put England off the gold standard? Three 
years ago, the pound looked the most secure currency 
in the world. There was a great flow of liquid capital 
into the banks of London. London bankers are the 
most astute bankers in the world, but they made a great 
mistake. They received more money than they could 
loan at home, even at a low rate of interest, and they 
looked around to see where to invest it. They loaned 
four million dollars to Germany and then there came 
a time in the spring and summer of 1931 when the 
debtors felt less secure and began to withdraw, because 
of the Hoover moratorium and the German “‘standstill 
agreement.” The lack of confidence increased. The 
thing that put England off the gold standard was this 
movement of liquid capital. That is the thing that 
must be guarded against if you want a gold standard 
that is a permanent thing. Also, guard against hoard- 
ing at home. Guard against the demand that can be 
enforced against your gold by the resale of securities 
and guard against this floating of capital that crosses 
borders with no regard to foreign trade. 

The English Parliament voted to place in the hands 
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of the Bank of England three hundred and fifty million 
pounds to be used as a stabilization fund. This fund 
could be used to buy or sell short any foreign exchange. 
It was money that the Bank of England could play 
with in the manipulation of the exchange market. It 
was handled as are troops by a general. We have 
nothing to combat it. We have no fortification, we 
have no troops to meet this attack. England under- 
stands international trade and the gold standard. 

To return to the gold standard as it was before 
March 4th, would be a fatal step. But we should 
ultimately return to a gold standard, and the earlier 
the better; but what kind of a standard shall we have? 

We should go on a bullion basis, as England and 
France already have done. This will tend to prevent 
domestic hoarding. We should no longer permit the 
Federal Reserve Banks to receive foreign deposits. 
They are not brought here to balance these scales. I 
would have us go on a gold standard, with absolute 
freedom and certainty of obtaining gold to settle 
foreign trade balances. I would not furnish gold when 
the use of it was in connection with an international 
movement of liquid capital. I would control that 
movement by licensing it. I would control by license 
the giving of gold in redeeming currency when the 
gold was wanted for capital movements. It is just as 
important, whether the movement of gold is in or out. 
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The two billion dollars of foreign capital we received 
in 1928 was one of the reasons for the inflated stock- 
market prices in 1929. 

I would require a gold bar to have a passport to 
travel abroad. 

You have, today, an opportunity, it seems to me, to 
incorporate these ideas into a resolution. Return to 
the gold standard? Yes, and return as soon as possible, 
but define a modern gold standard. Make it the only 
type of gold standard that can be permanently main- 
tained under modern conditions. 

The New York Board of Trade can speak with a 
voice of authority to the country and help it to the 
right course. Those resolutions that are being adopted 
here and there, those unthinking letters that are being 
written, demanding the immediate return to the old 
gold standard are written by people who have not 
thought clearly. 

You use the word “sound money.” I do not know 
just what you mean by it. You probably mean some- 
thing that is good and solid. You do not know what 
the future of the dollar is going to be. You want 
honest money, sound money. You believe it is what 
we had. Let us see if it is what we had. Is the dollar 
of 23 grains of gold a sound measure of value? If 
in the year 1900 you had deposited $1,000 in a savings 
bank at 31/ per cent interest, and let it accumulate for 
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twenty years, you would have at the end of the twenty 
years $2,000. Look at the value of these dollars. You 
could have bought for your original $1,000 a given 
amount of general commodities. Translate it into the 
price index comprising 784 commodities. You could 
in 1900 have bought a certain amount of a cross- 
section of these commodities for $1,000. After twenty 
years, see what you would have had to pay for the 
same amount of goods. The original $1,000 would not 
be enough. You add your accumulated $1,000 of in- 
terest—not enough. Go into your pocket for another 
$1,000, and buy the same things that you could have 
bought in 1900 for $1,000; but in 1920, you pay 
$3,000. 

Four years ago $1,000 would have bought a given 
amount of these commodities, but last summer it would 
have bought twice as much. Is that dollar a suitable 
measure of value? Get into your minds what your 
president said a few months ago. Prices are made by 
supply and demand for goods—but also by supply and 
demand for gold. Gold fluctuates just as wheat 
fluctuates. Grains of gold are not a level measure of 
value. They are a measure of weight. A bushel 
measures bulk, not weight. In establishing a given 
number of grains of gold as a dollar equivalent, we 
are not establishing a level value of the dollar. You 
are only establishing a fixed weight. 
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Still, I am inclined to think that we should at the 
present time return to a given number of grains of gold 
as the standard dollar. There is a theory embodied in 
the commodity dollar which indicates that if we fluc- 
tuate the number of grains of gold into which the 
dollar is convertible, we can maintain a uniform pur- 
chasing power for the dollar; that by varying the num- 
ber of grains we can get a mathematical variation of 
prices, and so keep the price index level. To keep the 
price index level would be a beneficent thing. We 
could then make future contracts and know what they 
mean. It would give us a standard by which we would 
know, when we buy life insurance, that the dollars 
paid back had the same purchasing power as the dollars 
with which we parted when we paid the premiums. 
I am not fully convinced that this theory is correct. 

To adopt it at once would be experimenting with a 
hundred and twenty-three million people. I think the 
President is testing, with his gold-purchase policy, the 
validity of the theory, and I am highly satisfied with 
the way he is handling the matter, altho ' would be 
glad to see his policy more vigorously operated. 

I plead with you to recognize that you have an 
opportunity here, today, to put forth a resolution, 
drawn realistically to meet conditions. I believe such 
action on your part will have real effect on the think- 
ing of the country. 
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This stirring interpretation of the spirit of 
modern youth was delivered by Dr. Henry N. 
MacCracken at the Conference of the National 
Red Cross, held in Washington, D. C., April 
25, 1933. Marked throughout by frankness 
of opinion and depth of feeling, it should be 
studied as an example of fearless and forceful 
speech. To imbibe its spirit fully, one should 
read it several times. 


Youth in the New Era 


Dr. Henry N. MacCracken 


S OUR ship of state like the great airship of that 
tragic night off Barnegat, when all that its dis- 
ciplined crew could do was heroically to obey the 

order, ‘Stand by for crash?’ Whatever be the fate in 
store for our union strong and great, there can be no 
doubt that its crew of youth is learning a discipline in 
these dark days no less stern than that of war. 

A revulsion of feeling astounding in its suddenness 
has come to our young people. The product of an age 
of disintegration, they have set their faces resolutely 
in the direction of order and of control. They have 
been bred in a generation of dissolution, they have 
seen the great institutions of society—teligion, law, 
the family—dissolving before their very eyes. The re- 
straints and incentives of these safeguards of human 
intercourse have ceased to interest or to concern them. 
With a twisted smile, they have come to look upon 
paradox as the only truth. The doctrine of safety first 
has been preached to them, and first aid has been 
inculcated, and then children of sixteen have been 
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given mighty engines of a hundred horsepower with 
which to tear along the highway. They have been 
instructed in hygiene, mental and social, as never be- 
fore, and yet they have been encouraged to torture 
their nerves, so that they can concentrate only when 
a victrola is running and they dare not be alone out 
of sound of a radio. 

Advance in the science of sociology has kept pace 
with divorce; in political science with contempt for 
law; in economics with the disappearance of credit. 
Credit, as you all know, means faith, and the loss of 
faith in the economic stability of society has been 
accompanied by loss of faith in other things: faith in 
the state, and—of surpassing importance to themselves 
—faith in one another. Chivalry, which for ten cen- 
turies has thrown protection about woman and has 
provided a code of manners for society, has now dis- 
appeared. True, it protected only the people of the 
upper class, but nothing has taken its place. The only 
protective coloration which the young person of today 
can assume comes from the rouge pot and the cocktail 
shaker. Sophistication has been the watchword of our 
day, in art, in philosophy, and in sociaJ relations. 

This is what we have done hitherto with our leisure, 
with our surplus of opportunity. Our prosperity was 
too unreal, its rhythm too syncopated for anything 
more permanent to arise, and suddenly all this has 
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vanished over night and we are down in the Valley of 
Humiliation face to face with new realities. And for 
my part, altho I am sorry for the people of my age, 
for youth I cannot but be glad. 

For it seems to me that in the war era there was 
real danger lest the human values should be crushed 
out. As natural science moves steadily onward, moral- 
ity has been replaced by hygiene. Crime and vice, the 
things that we were accustomed to classify as “‘sin” 
in the old days, have been attributed to motive and 
ascribed to ductless glands, childhood repressions and 
adolescent inhibitions. The greatest paradox in the 
whole field of human relations today is that by which 
the very science that seeks to remove rationalization or 
self-justification from mankind encourages it all the 
more. While science has thus been accounting for the 
faults against morality, esthetics has been moving in 
upon the positive aspect of morality. Everything we 
used to think was good for us we now represent as 
attractive. In short, the true and the beautiful have 
come very close to removing the good from our list of 
ideals, and, as man is not responsible for the concepts 
of science or the dictates of art, his own personal share 
in the new world that was to arise from this new par- 
tition of the philosophical Poland has disappeared in 
the great deflation of social values that has taken place. 

Now, contrary to popular opinion, this is not a joy- 
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ous period but a serious one. The young people of 
today are saying, “You older people have made a 
pretty mess of things, but it is we that have to live 
among the remnants. For us, it is a case of love among 
the ruins. Accepting what you tell us about the share 
of environment in the creation of morality, it is never- 
theless true that we must live, and it appears that these 
social laws are the product rather than the cause of 
man’s actions. We therefore intend to take hold of 
this thing called Life and to steer it through to our 
desired haven.” 

If I interpret the spirit of youth in this new era 
correctly, it is the intention of youth to enter politics, 
to understand economics, to criticize its own education. 
Youth asks for recognition, for the privilege of par- 
ticipation in the organization of the new deal. Youth 
says, “If our older brothers at twenty were old enough 
to form the rank and file of the American army, then 
we are old enough, since it is our future that is being 
mortgaged, to have some share in determining how that 
mortgage shall be written. We intend to substitute for 
the forgotten chivalry of the past a new realism of 
human relations based frankly upon the knowledge we 
have obtained from biology and sociology, but rendered 
gracious and satisfying by the contribution of a new 
art and the acceptance of new moral obligations.” The 
new era is to be marked by the acceptance of responsi- 
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bility on the part of the individual for his share in 
democracy. He will yield much of his old-time free- 
dom, most of his leisure, no doubt, in order that social 
control may be established; but he will hold his repre- 
sentatives responsible for the proper solution of the 
social problem. 

In spite of our critics, it is not true that youth is 
worse educated or more stupid than in the past. On 
the contrary, youth is better educated and more intelli- 
gent, especially in the objective studies. It is my pre- 
diction as an educator that our next step forward will 
be in the direction of the restoration of philosophy to 
its rightful place as the guide of life and to the setting 
up of a few great ideals as the beacon lights of prog- 
ress. The ship approaching our coast on stormy days 
orients itself not by the sun, but by the angle enclosed 
by the wireless instrument in response to unseen power 
stations on land. So these ideals will guide our ship 
even tho God's sunlight is not seen. The great truths 
of morality remain. The welfare of all is bound up 
in the welfare of each one. We shall not let our 
fellow citizens starve. The great disasters that over- 
take man as the result of natural phenomena, depriv- 
ing him of his powers of self-preservation, shall be 
mitigated by the acceptance of social responsibility for 
such losses. The world is still, in spite of appear- 
ances, founded upon the principle of interdependence 
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of nations as of individuals. In the rhythm of society, 
which has existed from the beginning, we observe 
periods in which the first law of preservation is that 
every man shall bear his own burdens alternating with 
the period in which priority is given to the bearing 
of one another’s burdens. If at this time, for a brief 
period, we resolutely confine ourselves to our own 
problems, it is only that we may the better deal with 
the problems that affect others as well as ourselves. 

In such a program, the Red Cross has a part to play 
no less definite, no less imperative than in the past. 
Alone of the great institutions, it has not yielded to 
partizanship. It has eagerly sought from science ail 
that science could teach it of the means of affording a 
remedy for the disasters that overtake mankind. It 
has tried to present the cause of mutual aid as an ideal 
to be represented in the beauty of its buildings and 
the charm of its public appeals, but it has stedfastly 
maintained that its own continuance is dependent upon 
the individual conscience of man and of woman. It 
gives the same answer as was given of old to the ques- 
tion, “Who is my neighbor ?”—that he is your neighbor 
to whom you act as a neighbor. If the Red Cross holds 
true to this ideal, I believe it will appeal powerfully 
to the youth in the new era and that it may count upon 
its unwavering support. 
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This Constitution Day address was delivered 
by the Hon. Ogden L. Mills before the 
Women’s National Republican Club, New 
York City, September 17, 1934. In clear-cut 
language the speaker makes an earnest and 
convincing plea for individual liberty. The 
speech itself is a fine example of the energy 
and courage advocated by the speaker. It 
will well repay deliberate analysis and study. 


Dictatorship or Democracy? 
Hon. Ogden L. Mills 


Cy HUNDRED and forty-seven years ago, as the 


authors were affixing their signatures to a 

document which William Gladstone described 
as “the greatest piece of work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man,” and 
which William Pitt prophesied would “be the wonder 
and admiration of all future generations,” the venera- 
ble Benjamin Franklin, then eighty-one years old, look- 
ing toward the President’s chair, at the back of which 
a rising sun was painted, observed: 

“I have often and often, in the course of the session, 
and in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to the 
issue, looked at that sun behind the President, without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or setting; but 
now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it is 
a rising and not a setting sun.” 

Dr. Franklin was right. The sun of American con- 
stitutional government was rising, heralding the dawn 
of a day that was to Jast well-nigh a century and a half 
and bring to a people worthy of its blessings greater 
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progress, happiness, well-being and liberty than ever 
enjoyed by any people, any time, anywhere. 

Today that sun appears to be setting over a nation 
temporarily unmindful of its ancient virtues and appar- 
ently willing to follow a leadership that worships new 
and alien gods, and stands ready to substitute the sover- 
eignty of the state for that of the citizen, collectivism 
for individualism, bureaucracy for democracy. 

During the last year and a half, while the forms 
remain, the soul and spirit of American institutions 
have grown dim. For a democratic government of 
limited powers, careful of the rights of the State and 
local governments and of the liberties of the individual 
citizens, enforcing order and justice and maintaining 
equality of opportunity among a self-reliant people, 
confident of their ability to solve their own problems, 
there has been gradually substituted, in fact and in the 
public mind, the conception of an all-powerful central 
agency to which all men must look for security, guid- 
ance and assistance, and which in turn undertakes to 
control and direct the lives and destinies of all. 

The departure from the social, economic and poli- 
tical philosophies that have ever guided the life of 
our nation has been supported in the name of National 
Economic Planning. This, tho labeled progressive and 
new, is a reversion to the principles of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. In the field of economics, it 
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means the end of economic liberalism, upon which our 
civilization has been built. In the field of government, 
it calls for an authoritarian government, of which a 
dictatorship is the supreme expression, and which is 
exemplified in the modern world by the Fascist govern- 
ment of Italy, the Nazi government of Germany, and 
the Communist government of Russia. 

It is the negation of the fundamental principles set 
forth in the Constitution and of the supreme objective 
for which it was established. 

The first and foremost of these principles is that the 
individual is supreme; that man is endowed, not by 
government but by his Creator, with certain inalienable 
rights; that to preserve those rights governments are 
instituted, and that these governments derive their 
powers only from the consent of the governed. 

The words of the preamble to the Constitution are 
significant. It begins, “We the people of the United 
States . . .” “We the people do ordain and establish 
this Constitution.” It comes from them. It is not im- 
posed from above by an all-powerful ruler or govern- 
ment. The government it creates exists only by virtue 
of their action. It has no other powers or authority save 
those they specifically grant it. It can turn only to them 
for additional authority. It is their creation, their in- 
strument, their servant. 

In this written Constitution they have fashioned its 
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form, outlined its functions, set bounds to its authority. 
They have here embodied their permanent will, un- 
alterable save by their consent, obtained in the manner 
provided for. 

What was the supreme objective which these men 
thus sought to obtain? “To secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” How could it 
be otherwise? For centuries men had struggled, faced 
persecution, suffered death in their slow progress to- 
ward the ideal of freedom. Now these men had at- 
tained it, after a bitter and protracted struggle of their 
own. A new and brilliant prospect lay open to mankind 
if only hard-won liberty could be made secure. 

The liberty of the individual to live his life in his 
own way, free from interference by government, so 
long as he does not transgress the rights of others; 
irrespective of conditions of birth, to develop his talents 
as he sees fit; to enjoy the just rewards of his own in- 
dustry and ability; to own property and to apply it to 
such uses as he deems wisest; to make contracts that 
will be respected; to save with the knowledge that his 
government will not confiscate his savings, nor reduce 
their value, nor limit his use of them; to enjoy freedom 
of thought, freedom of worship, freedom of speech 
and freedom of press; to live under a government of 
laws, not subject to the caprice of rulers or of tempo- 
rary majorities—to be, in short, the sovereign citizen 
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of a free Republic, master of his government and of 
his destiny. 

Our ancestors undertook to secure this liberty by 
adopting a charter of government, every part of which, 
Hamilton declared, was a Bill of Rights. They made 
the central government one of limited powers and 
reserved to the State governments, that are closer to the 
people, all of the powers not specifically granted the 
central government. They divided the government into 
three separate and independent departments—the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial. They vested all 
authority to make laws, and more particularly to im- 
pose taxes, in their representatives in Congress. They 
provided that the Constitution and the laws enacted 
thereunder should be interpreted and applied by an 
independent judiciary. They enacted the Bill of Rights, 
which specifically protected the citizen from tyranny, 
oppression and arbitrary action, and guaranteed an im- 
partial trial. 

They imposed these limitations on their government 
and its agents, not simply to narrow the opportunities 
of the vicious and profligate, but to establish bounds 
beyond which even the virtuous, actuated by high 
motives, might not trespass. For all experience had 
taught these men, who were thorough students of his- 
tory, that the world has quite as much to fear from the 
well-meaning and weak as from the wicked and strong, 
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and that liberty can be destroyed just as effectively by 
gradual encroachment and erosion as by direct and 
violent action. 

During the last year and a half, under the guise of 
emergency legislation, practically all of these limita- 
tions have been broken down or ignored. 

As a result, the Federal government is no longer one 
of limited powers, but has almost unlimited authority 
over the life of the individual citizens. Today the 
Federal government in effect tells the wage-earner what 
he may earn and how long he may work; the farmer 
what and how much he may produce on his own farm; 
the merchant at what price he may sell his goods; the 
manufacturer what addition he may make to his plant 
and how much he may produce; the well-owner how 
much oil he may flow. It controls the flow of capital 
and savings. It has entered into business in competition 
with its citizens. 

Nowhere in the Constitution are these immense 
powers even suggested. If anyone had even hinted that 
they were contained in the Constitution at the time of 
its adoption, nothing is more certain than that there 
would have been no Constitution. 

State lines have been obliterated. Not only does the 
grandmaster of the revived gilds and monopolies, Gen- 
eral Johnson, declare that the Blue Eagle knows no. 
boundaries, but the States themselves have abjectly sur- 
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rendered their sovereignty by enacting blanket laws 
making statutes of the United States and all regula- 
tions, codes, and edicts the law of the State. 

All legislative power is vested by the Constitution in 
the Congress, and specifically the power to impose 
taxes and to regulate the value of money. 

The right to impose taxes in his discretion has been 
granted the Secretary of Agriculture. The authority to 
fix the value of money has been transferred to the 
President, a power so great over the lives of men it has 
never been enjoyed by any save complete despots. The 
Congress has passed law after law which did little 
more than express a pious wish, leaving it to the Presi- 
dent to fill in the blank spaces as he sees fit, a power 
which the President in turn delegates to his innumer- 
able bureaus. 

In introducing one of these measures, the ranking 
Democrat in charge frankly admitted “This bill makes 
the President of the United States a dictator for the 
time being. It is a benign dictatorship.” 

The fundamental guaranty that no man may be 
deprived of “life, liberty or property without due 
process of law’ is being broken down. Innumerable 
bureaus and commissions have been set up. They write 
their own regulations, which have the force of law. 
. They interpret them. They sit as judges and juries in 
enforcing them. Every effort is made to exclude review 
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by courts or impartial tribunals. Enforcement is sought 
by intimidation, threats and the vicious and un-Ameri- 
can boycott. 

A special committee of the American Bar Association 
reports that the judicial branch of the Federal govern- 
ment “is being rapidly and seriously undermined, . . . . 
that Federal administrative agencies exercising judicial, 
in combination with legislative and executive powers, 
are substituting a labyrinth in which the rights of in- 
dividuals, while preserved in form, can easily be nulli- 
fied in practise.” 

Thus, contrary to the spirit and intent of our institu- 
tions, subverting the limitations designed to protect 
them, an all-powerful centralized bureaucracy is being 
established; local self-government and responsibility are 
being undermined; and the liberty and rights of the 
citizen are no longer secure. 

Is it any wonder that leading American statesmen, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, are warning the 
people to beware? Says Senator Borah: “Of all forms 
of government which have ever been permitted to tor- 
ture the human family, the most burdensome, the most 
expensive, the most demoralizing, the most devastating 
to human happiness and the most destructive of human 
values is a bureaucracy. It has destroyed every civiliza- 
tion upon which it has fastened its lecherous grip.” 

And Mr. John W. Davis: “It is not necessary to up- 
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root or fell a tree in order-to destroy it. It can be killed 
by the slower and equally fatal process of girdling the 
trunk. .. . Representative democracy is by universal 
acknowledgment a difficult form of government... . . 
But the blood of patriots has watered it, the soil of 
freedom has fed it, and the liberties of men have found 
shelter in its shade. It would die, if die it must, a 
nobler death in the lightning and the storm than by the 
slow strangulation of an engirdling bureaucracy.” 

And Chief Justice Pattangall of the Maine Supreme 
Court: “When men are denied the right to buy and sell 
the products of their labor in the open marketplace, 
fixing the prices of the goods in which they deal by 
bargain with their fellows; when the farmer is for- 
bidden to sow and reap on the land he owns according 
to his own best judgment; when every detail of the 
daily business life of the citizen is ordered by officials, 
not of his choosing; when written agreements cease to 
have a binding force, even upon government itself— 
the nation which the Civil War was fought to preserve 
will have ceased to be.” 

And former Secretary of State and Senator, Mr. Elihu 
Root, referring to these new powers assumed by govern- 
ment, makes this observation: “It is no party matter. 
It is not to be determined solely or chiefly by immediate 
effects. Our future social organization and the perma- 
nence of our national Union may well be at stake, for 
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the proposal appears to involve an abandonment of 
limitations on official power which, rightly or wrongly, 
we have considered essential to our free government.” 

We are sacrificing our birthright without even getting 
the mess of pottage. Planned Economy is not working 
in this country any more than it has ever worked any- 
where. The clumsy hands of government—the right 
frequently not knowing what the left is doing—are 
halting the existing mechanism and throttling the 
normal forces that should be working for recovery. To 
move ahead there must be a sense of direction. This 
country is being reformed in every direction. It isn’t 
moving in any. Nature has made a grim mockery of 
the agricultural policy. Industrial production is pro- 
ceeding at a lower rate than a year ago, and not much 
above what it was in September, 1932. Instead of re- 
employment the number of those on the stupendous 
relief roll grows steadily day by day. 

The amazing break with the past is sought to be 
justified on the grounds that our representative con- 
stitutional government, tho suitable enough for the 
conditions of its day, does not meet those of our own; 
and that our system of economic liberalism has failed. 

Let us examine these charges. 

The Constitution was not established to satisfy the 
views and aspirations of a single generation, but to 
secure the blessings of enduring principles to all pos- 
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terity. It is not the mere creation of spontaneous in- 
vention, or an ephemeral body from which all life 
would depart with the circumstances that gave it birth. 
Our Constitution has its roots deep in the remote past. 
It is based on the accumulated governmental experience 
of the race. It derives its strength and durability from 
principles as old as human nature and as immutable. 

What is perhaps even more significant from the 
standpoint of immense issues is that there is not a 
single one of these experiments that has not its counter- 
part in history and was not familiar to the authors of 
the Constitution—authoritarian governments, planned 
economies, controlled production, the fixing of prices, 
wages and hours of labor, the fostering of monopolies, 
the debasement of currencies, the repudiation of obliga- 
tions—the whole New Deal, in short. Already in 1787 
the so-called New Deal was an old, old deal, dealt 
from a pack thumbed by the fingers of countless kings, 
despots and tyrants all down the centuries. The framers 
knew it so well that they set up a system of government 
that would make these and other such futilities and 
follies difficult, if not impossible. And they did this job 
so thoroughly that when once more mankind sought to 
yield to its most persistent weakness—inability to profit 
from the experience of the past—it became necessary 
to subvert and overstep the boundaries and limitations 
which these wise and far-sighted men had set up. 
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The American system of individual liberty under 
democracy has not failed. It is the greatest success in 
all history. For centuries the world had stagnated 
under the burden of its authoritarian governments 
directing with heavy hand the lives of men. In the new 
world the creative power of the individual human spirit 
was suddenly freed. Under this dynamic impulse, we 
see a young and weak nation master a continent, grow 
into one of the mighty peoples of the earth, and, by 
whatever standard you care to measure, achieve a 
greater degree of progress in one century than all man- 
kind in the preceding two thousand years. 

Unlike previous forward movements, the mass of the 
people were the chief beneficiaries of this progress. 
They have enjoyed a greater and progressive diffusion 
of wealth, greater comfort, greater security, greater 
educational opportunities and a higher standard of liv- 
ing than average men and women at any time, any- 
where. And these accomplishments are due not to the 
wisdom of princes and rulers, but to the virtues, charac- 
ter and energies of the people themselves, living under 
a system of government that brought unlimited oppor- 
tunity to all men. 

True, we were not successful in warding off a world- 
wide depression. It had its origin in the monstrous dis- 
locations and demoralization of war. It has over- 
whelmed all nations. But by what process of reasoning 
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are we justified in judging the merits of any system by 
a comparatively brief period of misfortune? There has 
been more of America than the past five years; there 
have been seven-score years of it, and it has been good. 

True, perfection has not been attained; there is un- 
limited opportunity for further advance; there are 
weaknesses to be corrected; and under this as well as 
any other system individuals have failed us. But I 
challenge anyone to name any other form of govern- 
ment that has contributed more to the welfare of man- 
kind and has yielded any such results. Furthermore, 
since it doesn’t depend on the wisdom and virtue of a 
small group, however selected, but draws its strength 
and resources from the people themselves, as long as 
there is health in the nation it can constantly renew its 
vitality at the source and find there the recuperative 
forces with which to overcome all weaknesses. 

The truth is that today, as at all times, there are men 
who conscientiously believe that the few, whether so- 
called intellectuals or aristocrats, are better able to plan 
and to direct the lives of the many than they them- 
selves. They reject the whole conception of economic 
liberalism with its faith in the automatic adjustments 
of a free economy and in the progress to be achieved 
by the unfettered energies and ambitions of countless 
individuals exercising the widest freedom of choice. 
They believe as did the earlier economists of the 
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mercantile school that the constant intervention of the 
state in the economic life of the nation is essential. And 
this economic belief inevitably compels them to insist 
on an authoritarian state. 

This is the philosophy underlying the New Deal. It 

‘enot be squared with the basic principles of our Con- 

tution. 

‘Whether we like it or not, we are called upon to 
choose between two irreconcilable philosophies of gov- 
ernment. The conception of the sovereignty of the state 
and that of the sovereignty of the citizen cannot be 
reconciled any more than a planned economy can be 
with economic liberalism. Both are the implacable 
enemies of freedom. 

Mussolini’s declarations of “everything within the 
state, nothing without the state . . . .” “The state is 
resuming its rights and its prestige as the sole and 
supreme interpreter of the needs of society,” and the 
proclamation in the Declaration of Independence that 
“all men are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights” and that “governments derive their 
just powers only from the consent of the governed” 
are as far apart as the poles. 

Between those two ideals America must choose once 
more as it already chose a century and a half ago. 

With incalculable consequences to ourselves and to 
future generations, we shall make an irretrievable mis- 
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take if we assume they can be compromised; and if, in 
the desire for swifter action than the machinery of 
democracy can afford, if in the vain hope that greater 
wisdom will be found in public servants than in the 
people they serve, we tear down the limitations im- 
posed on government and entrust it with supreme and 
irrevocable power over the lives of us all. 

There is no middle ground between governing and 
being governed, between absolute sovereignty and 
liberty, between tyranny and freedom. 

There can be no such thing as a Planned and Con- 
trolled Economy as long as men remain free—free to 
earn what they want and can, to spend their earnings 
as they see fit, or having saved, to invest their savings 
as they deem wisest, to acquire property and to put it 
to such productive use as they desire. For government 
cannot plan and direct when it cannot foresee; and since 
it cannot foresee the actions of 120,000,000 people if 
each is allowed to proceed in his own unpredictable 
way, it must either forego planning or bring their 
actions under control. 

It is equally true that a planned economy spells the 
death of representative democracy. Our form of gov- 
ernment is beautifully adapted to perform its intended 
functions, limited as they are in character, to lay down 
and enforce definite rules of conduct and to determine 
broad lines of national policy. It is very ill adapted to 
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the certainty, promptness and decision that are requisite 
in the conduct of business affairs. 

How long do you think a single business would sur- 
vive if it were run by two boards of directors, composed 
in the one case of four hundred and thirty-five members 
and in the other of ninety-six, representing on a geo- 
graphical basis stockholders who not only owned the 
company but did business with it; with an independent 
executive vested with overriding authority; the decision 
of the boards and the executive subject to review by 
an independent group of nine other men? If such an 
organization is obviously incapable of running a single 
business, what reason is there to believe it can success- 
fully direct all business, large and small, of every kind 
and variety? 

Granted that they were planted in shallow soil, why 
in country after country in continental Europe have 
democratic institutions foundered, to be replaced by 
dictatorships? —To me the explanation seems simple 
enough. Overwhelmed by the tragic consequences of 
the war, the people turned to their governinents for 
salvation. These in turn found that complete responsi- 
bility demanded complete power; that decision called 
for concentration of that power; and that representative 
parliaments and the cumbersome machinery of demo- 
cracy were incapable of assuming the multitudinous 
functions of economic direction. So we see these par- 
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liaments first delegating vast powers to the executive; 
then satisfied merely to record his wishes, and finally 
fading from the scene altogether. 

We have witnessed something of the kind in our 
country. The delegation by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent of what are in effect legislative powers was a silent 
admission that if the government of the United States 
is to assume the detailed conduct of the nation’s busi- 
ness, such direction cannot be provided for by law but 
must largely be left to executive direction. 

The germ of destruction has already been planted. 
The contagion of ideas is already evident. The urge 
to shed our burdens by passing them on to government 
is already at work. But let us not forget that responsi- 
bility, self-reliance and liberty are inseparable. When 
“government assumes the guardianship of bewildered 
citizens,” there can be no illusions as to how the story 
will end. 

In a recent lecture, the distinguished Swedish econo- 
mist, Professor Cassel, after expressing the gravest 
apprehension ‘‘at the actual drift of the revolution 
threatening our civilization,’ remarked: 

“The leadership of the state in economic affairs 
which advocates of planned economy want to-establish, 
is, as we have seen, necessarily connected with a be- 
wildering mass of governmental interferences of a 
steadily cumulative nature. The arbitrariness, the mis- 
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takes and the inevitable contradictions of such a policy 
will, as daily experience shows, only strengthen the 
demand for a more rational coordination of the dif- 
ferent measures and, therefore, for unified leadership. 
For this reason Planned Economy will always tend to 
develop into Dictatorship.” 

But, you may say, after all, free elections insure ulti- 
mate control to the people. Be not deceived. How long 
can free elections remain free after government attains 
supreme power over the lives of men? How much real 
authority was exercised by the German people in the 
August plebiscite? Or by the French people in con- 
firming the power assumed by their two Napoleons? 

Finally, the public good is invoked as a justification, 
and the claim advanced that economic and property 
rights must be sacrificed in the interests of human rights. 
But what dictator or despot, ancient or modern, ever 
professed to act otherwise than for the public good? 
How long can human liberties survive the power to 
defend them? And what power remains after initiative, 
self-reliance, opportunity and economic independence 
are all gone? 

May I once more refer you to this impartial witness 
who has-had the opportunity to observe the process 
close at hand? 

“Economic dictatorship is much more dangerous than 
people believe. Once authoritative control has been 
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established it will not always be possible to limit it to 
the economic domain. If we allow economic freedom 
and self-reliance to be destroyed, the powers standing 
for liberty will have lost so much in strength that they 
will not be able to offer any effective resistance against 
a progressive extension of such destruction to con- 
stitutional and public life generally. And if this resis- 
tance is gradually given up—perhaps without people 
ever realizing what is actually going on—such funda- 
mental values as personal liberty, freedom of thought 
and speech and independence of science are exposed to 
imminent danger. What stands to be lost is nothing 
less than the whole of that civilization that we have 
inherited from generations which once fought hard to 
lay its foundations and even gave their life for it.” 

Say what they will, I cannot believe that as a people 
we no longer have the energy, the self-reliance and the 
courage to run our government and to manage our own 
affairs; that our business leaders as a class are so cor- 
rupt that they can no longer be trusted; that in this 
country success no longer represents merit and sacrifice, 
but unscrupulous adventure or survival under the law 
of the jungle. But if all this be true and necessitate an 
all-powerful government to guard and guide us, in the 
name of common sense, how long will that government 
itself remain pure? 

Yes, “America must choose.” And when the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, speaking for 
the administration, declares that this government 1s 
assuming the guardianship of a bewildered citizenry, 
the old-fashioned American, with his faith in a clear- 
visioned, valiant, self-reliant people, cannot help but 
wonder how much time is left. 

While the darkness of despotism is settling over most 
of the weary and perplexed peoples of the Old World, 
and while our own government, in the twilight of < 
democracy, gropes and fumbles by the dim rays of 
medieval doctrine, mankind awaits the answer of the 
American people, an answer once given in the bloody 
agony of fraternal strife, the answer to the question 
posed at Gettysburg by the rugged personification of all 
our virtues, the immortal Lincoln: “Whether a nation 
conceived in liberty can long endure, and whether gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people 
is to perish from the earth.” 
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This speech by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors, was delivered before 
Automobile Editors of American Newspapers, 
at General Motors Proving Ground, Milford, 
Michigan, September 28, 1927. It presents 
an intimate, informative picture of the ex- 
tensive ramifications of big business and is 
interesting because it reveals the detailed and 
varied problems which confront a large manu- 
facturing organization. 
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Principles and Policies 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


but the appreciation of my associates and the 

whole General Motors organization, for the con- 
sideration you have extended to us in spending three 
days of your time with us. I hope that at the close of 
your visit you will have found the time profitably em- 
ployed and that you will go back to your respective 
homes with a broader appreciation of what the General 
Motors part of the automotive industry consists, and of 
the manner in which we are trying to carry out that 
responsibility. Let me say also that, having been in the 
automotive industry from the very beginning, I have 
a real appreciation of the great contribution that the 
automobile departments of our American newspapers 
have made toward stimulating interest in the industry 
in its early days, when its future was more or less in 
the balance, and of maintaining that interest from year 
to year. For many years your automobile pages were of 
great interest to me, not only because I was interested 
in the industry, but because I was interested in the 
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development of the motor car as a means of transporta- 
tion. Undoubtedly the same was true of many millions 
of others. 

You, of course, appreciate that this industry of ours 
—the automotive industry—is today the greatest in- 
dustry in the world. Three or four years ago it passed, 
in volume, steel and steel products, the next largest 
industry. This means, expressed otherwise, that upon 
its prosperity depends the prosperity of many millions 
of our citizens and the degree to which it has become 
stabilized in turn has a tremendous influence on the 
stabilization of industry as a whole, and therefore the 
prosperity and happiness of still many more of our 
citizens. Directly and indirectly, this industry distributes 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
to those who are connected with it, directly and in- 
directly, as workers. It also distributes hundreds of 
millions of dollars, in the aggregate, to those who have 
invested in its securities. The purchasing power of this 
total aggregation, as you must appreciate, is something 
tremendous. 

I believe that if you asked many of your readers as to 
the present position of the automotive industry, they 
would tell you that it was growing by leaps and bounds. 
I believe further you would sense a certain amount of 
uncertainty as to what was going to happen in the in- 
dustry when the so-called state of saturation was 
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reached. I do not know whether you appreciate it or 
not, but as a matter of fact, the industry has not grown 
very much during the past three or four years. It is 
practically stabilized at the present time. 

What has taken place is a shift of business from one 
manufacturer to another, and the announcements in 
the press as well as the general publicity work of those 
manufacturers who have succeeded in increasing their 
business gives, I think, the impression that that is true 
of the whole industry. If we could assume, for the sake 
of argument, that we will reach the point where twenty- 
five million cars and trucks will be registered in the 
United States—an assumption that from what we have 
accomplished so far is certainly perfectly reasonable— 
then I think we could safely say that the replacement 
demand, plus the export demand which will increase 
for many years yet, plus the normal growth, would 
amount to something like four to four and one-half 
million vehicles a year and would require the produc- 
tion of a number of cars equal to or greater than has 
yet been produced in any year in the history of the 
industry; so I do not think we really have much to 
worry about as to the future. 

I am sure that I do not need to elaborate any further 
as to what the automotive industry consists of; its im- 
portant influence on the prosperity of the United States; 
the important influence that it has had in many other 
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industries which contribute to its production necessities. 
General Motors is an important part of this great in- 
dustry of ours, and as my contribution to your visit 
with us I would like to tell you in a brief way some- 
thing about General Motors; how we are thinking, 
what we are doing, and our ambitions for the future. 

Let me deal here with what General Motors consists 
of and the responsibility that rests on its management. 

First. We have approximately 60,000 stockholders. 
The market value of the securities that these stock- 
holders hold at the present time exceeds $2,000,000,000 
—a very tidy sum. This enormous sum and the re- 
sponsibility of acting as trustees throws a very great 
responsibility on General Motors organization. In 1926 
these stockholders received, in dividend disbursement, 
an amount in excess of $100,000,000. The purchasing 
power of this $100,000,000 has an important influence 
on our general business situation. 

Second. Then we have 180,000 of our own direct 
organization—people who are on our payrolis and 
directly concerned in our prosperity. I believe it can be 
conservatively stated that, allowing four to each worker, 
we have approaching three-quarters of a million of 
people whose prosperity and happiness is directly con- 
cerned with ours. 

Third. Then we have our dealer organization. There 
are in the aggregate something like 18,000 dealers. If 
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we assume—and I think we have a right to assume— 
that each dealer would average twenty-five employees 
—I really think it is much higher than that—we have 
something like 500,000 dealers and members of their 
direct organization, and with their dependents a total 
of over 2,000,000. I estimate these dealers are employ- 
ing a capital of over $500,000,000. 

Fourth. Next we have over 4,600 suppliers of ma- 
terial. I haven’t any idea how many workers are in- 
volved in the organization of those suppliers applicable 
to General Motors production, but, as you all can very 
well appreciate, it is very large. 

Fifth. Then we have the enormous aggregation of 
people whose prosperity depends, in turn, upon the 
prosperity of those I have mentioned above—their pur- 
chasing power, in other words. As a matter of fact, 
there are several cities of importance in the United 
States whose prosperity is absolutely linked up with 
the prosperity of General Motors. 

I have estimated that a very appreciable percentage 
of the total population of the United States is directly 
concerned in the prosperity of General Motors, or, ex- 
pressed otherwise, whose happiness is dependent upon 
the establishment of sound principles of administration 
and the development of sound thinking in the forma- 
tion of its programs and policies. 

I mention all the above to give you some appreciation 
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of not only what General Motors consists, but a better 
appreciation of what our industry consists, because, 
naturally, the whole must necessarily be larger than any 
part. This responsibility is a tremendous responsibility, 
and altho it is more or less divided—necessarily it has 
to be—yet the fact remains, and it can not be otherwise, 
that upon a very limited number of individuals must 
rest the responsibility of the formulation of the policies 
and principles upon which this vast enterprise revolves 
and upon which its future depends. 

Recognizing the responsibility that rests upon us, J 
want next to deal with certain things that we are doing 
that, in our judgment, have not only contributed much 
to our progress, but which, in my opinion, if fully ap- 
preciated, should add a sense of great security to those 
whose prosperity and happiness is so intimately linked 
up with us. 

To illustrate my point, I want to tell you a true story 
of what happened in General Motors in 1920. 

In that year, or rather the spring of that year, Gen- 
eral Motors found itself, as it appeared at the moment, 
in a good position. On account of the limitation of 
automotive production during the war there was a great 
shortage of cars. Every car possible that could be pro- 
duced was produced and could be sold at almost any 
price. So far as any one could see at that time, there 
was no reason why that prosperity should not continue 
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for a time at least. I liken our position at that time to a 
big ship in the ocean. We were sailing along at full 
speed, the sun was shining, and so far as could be seen 
there was no cloud in the sky that would indicate an 
approaching storm. Many of you have, of course, 
crossed the ocean and can visualize just that sort of 
picture—yet what happened?—In September of that 
year, almost over night, values commenced to fall. The 
liquidation from the inflated prices resulting from the 
war had set in. Practically all schedules or a large part 
_ of them were canceled. Inventory commenced to roll 
in, and, before it was realized what was happening, this 
great ship of ours was in the midst of a terrific storm. 
As a matter of fact, before control could be obtained 
General Motors found itself in a position where it had 
to go to its bankers for loans aggregating $80,000,000; 
and altho, as we look at things from today’s standpoint, 
that isn’t such a very large amount of money, yet when 
you must have $80,000,000 and haven’t got it, it be- 
comes an enormous sum, and if we had not had the 
confidence and support of the strongest banking inter- 
ests our ship could never have weathered the storm. 
Now, as a result of that experience, which was at 
the time the present administration came into the pic- 
ture, we recognized that our first duty was to obtain a 
proper control over the operations of this big ship. We 
should not be satisfied to go along, unconcernedly, 
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when times were good, with no thought of the future. 
We should first devise scientific means of administra- 
tion and control whereby we should be able to project 
ourselves as much as possible into the future and dis- 
count changing trends and influences; and, second, that 
we should be prepared at all times to alter the course 
of this ship of ours promptly and effectively should 
circumstances develop that required us to do so. This 
has all been accomplished, and I feel at the present 
time, dealing again with this great responsibility that 
rests upon Our management, that no matter what the 
future may bring forth or no matter what changes may 
take place, irrespective of how suddenly they may take 
place, we have at all times the organization and machin- 
ery to deal with those changes in such a way that the 
adverse effect upon the great interests that we represent 
will be reduced to the very minimum that human in- 
genuity and scientific management can make possible. 

At the time specified, General Motors, and I think 
the same applies to other manufacturers, never had any 
regard to the number of unsold cars in the field. The 
sole idea was to make as many cars as the factory could 
possibly turn out and then the sales department would 
force the dealers to take and pay for those cars irrespec- 
tive of the economic justification of so doing—I mean, 
irrespective of the dealer's ability to merchandise such 
cars. That certainly was wrong, and it is just as wrong 
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in Other industries as it was in our industry. The 
quicker merchandise can be moved from the raw ma- 
terial to the ultimate consumer, with the minimum 
amount of merchandise, of whatever it may consist, in- 
volved in the “float,” so to speak, the more efficient and 
more stable industry becomes. 

To my mind, one of the strongest factors influencing 
continued prosperity, or, expressed otherwise, one of 
the strongest influences operating against a sharp re- 
action in industry, is the fact that American business 
today is largely conducted on that basis. As a matter 
of fact, the war taught us that lesson. The automotive 
industry is particularly fortunate in dealing with large 
units of relatively large value and in having direct con- 
tacts with the retailers, from whom proper statistics can 
be developed. 

In General Motors we receive reports from our 
18,000 dealers three times a month. These reports in- 
form us as to the number of cars they have on hand— 
usually the models they have on hand. Also as to the 
number of used cars on hand as well as the number of 
forward orders booked for future delivery. Upon these 
reports the manufacturing schedules that involve our 
180,000 direct employees, our 4,600 suppliers, and each 
and every one of our operations, at home or abroad, 
are developed. The movement of merchandise into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer is our fundamental in- 
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dex, and it should be the fundamental index of every 
business to the fullest degree possible. It is absolutely 
against the policy of General Motors to require dealers 
to take cats in excess of what they properly should take. 
Naturally, once in a while in the closing out of a 
model, our dealers must necessarily help us. They ap- 
preciate their responsibility and never object to doing 
so. Our policy in formulating our production schedules 
is to err, if we must err, on the conservative side. 
Naturally, errors of judgment will occur, as it is diffi- 
cult to forecast the consumer demand, five months, as 
we have to frequently, ahead, but we are able to come 
remarkably close. 

We publish, in order that the whole world may 
know, each month exactly what the movement of cars 
to the ultimate consumer is, in order that those inter- 
ested in the statistical side of American industry may 
take that for what it is worth as a measure of the 
general business trend. 

We have developed a forecasting system whereby we 
forecast each month, for the current month and three 
succeeding months, every detail of our operations—pro- 
duction, sales, overhead, profits, inventory, commit- 
ments, cash, and all the other elements that are involved 
in an operation like ours. We have developed this 
procedure to the point where it is remarkably accurate. 
I think it would be safe to say that all of these indices, 
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with the procedure we now have, are forecast within a 
very few per cent. We are able, therefore, to look for- 
ward and provide for the future with the assurance 
that we know very closely at all times where we will 
stand four months ahead. 

I would like to go on and tell you some more of the 
things we have done along those lines, but time will 
not permit me to do so. Suffice it to say, that it is the 
things I have mentioned and the things I have not been 
able to mention that give me the confidence, as I stated 
before, that whatever the future may develop, General 
Motors will be well prepared to meet it in an intelligent 
and effective manner. 


* * * * * 


We consider our dealers partners in our business. It 
is true they operate on their own account, but they are, 
nevertheless, partners in the sense that their prosperity 
is linked up with our prosperity and all good partners 
should recognize the necessities of each other and 
should cooperate so that all weaknesses cam be elimi- 
nated. This is exactly what General Motors is doing in 
this connection. We have organized a subsidiary whose 
sole function will be to establish proper accounting 
systems wherever desired by our dealers. We will audit 
such accounts periodically in order that our dealers may 
have the assurance that their records are properly estab- 
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lished and that the facts that come to them are facts 
rather than fiction. 

With the great amount of specific knowledge we 
have, involving all phases of the automotive business, 
and with an organization that specializes in this par- 
ticular branch of accounting, with nothing else to think 
of, we feel that we can, through evolution and with the 
cooperation of our dealers, place before them facts and 
figures that will indicate to them very clearly what they 
should do and what they should not do. I do not think 
there is anything that will contribute more to our com> 
plete stabilization than an accomplishment of this kind. 
I do not think there is anything that will establish 
greater confidence in the minds of the banking interests, 
whose cooperation we must have in carrying on. 

Some time ago I saw it stated, and I believe it is 
absolutely correct, that if business, using that term in 
its broadest sense, was equipped with proper account- 
ing, a very large percentage of the failures and losses 
‘ncident thereto could be eliminated. We hope to be 
able, in due course of time, to place before our dealers 
bogeys, I might say, showing the proper relationship 
of each expense item to the business as a whole, with 
the result that if a dealer will conduct his affairs along 
the lines that we can ultimately outline to him, he will, 
in a sense, take the straight and direct course to a 
reasonable and fair profit. 
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I have told my associates time and time again that, 
with this program of ours accomplished to the degree 
to which I am hopeful it can be accomplished, it will 
be the greatest achievement of General Motors. 

Every once in a while my attention is called to items 
in the papers that you gentlemen are publishing—state- 
ments to the effect that this General Motors line or that 
General Motors line is going to be discontinued. That 
is unfair to your readers who have invested in those 
particular cars; it is unfair to the dealers handling those 
lines, and it is unfair to General Motors. It is unfair 
to you because you want to tell the facts. I will take 
a few minutes to tell you exactly what our policy is in 
this regard. 

It is our hope and ambition to develop a complete 
line of motor cars from the low-priced group to the 
high-priced group within the limitations of reasonable 
quantity production. It is our hope and ambition to 
make each and every one of those lines of cars rep- 
resent a greater value than anyone else can offer. It is 
our hope and ambition so to develop the confidence of 
the buying public in our policies and purposes, as to 
have it feel that whatever priced car may be needed, 
the most outstanding value, from every standpoint, is 
in the General Motors line. Much has been ac- 
complished in that direction, but no one appreciates 
more than I do that much more can and will be ac- 
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complished. It was in the development of this program 
that we added the Pontiac, and it was also in the devel- 
opment of the same program that we added the LaSalle. 

Should we feel that our line of cars at any time is, 
for any reason, incomplete, we will add other lines to 
the end that, from the highest-price group to the low- 
price group there will be a General Motors car with 
reasonable difference in price, to fit the purse and pur- 
pose of all; and they will all be quality cars—you may 
be sure of that. We will never make the fatal mistake 
of sacrificing quality for price. All that I have said 
means, expressed otherwise, that there is no possibility 
or probability of any of the present lines being dis- 
continued. On the other hand, they will be expanded 
and improved and made more effective and more effi- 
cient as the ability of the General Motors organization 
makes this possible. 


* # * * * 


A few words about our organization itself. We oper- 
ate on the principle of what I might term a de- 
centralized organization. I mean by that, each one of 
our operations is self-contained, is headed up by an 
executive who has full authority and is responsible for 
his individual operation. We naturally think that this 
ss the best scheme of organization or we would not 
adopt it. Our responsibilities are so great, and the 
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necessity of quick action and prompt decision is so great 
and contributes so much to increased efficiency and 
effectiveness, that it is about the only way a business 
of the magnitude of General Motors could be con- 
ducted. It also, I think, has the very great advantage 
of developing executive ability and initiative on the 
part of a greater number of individuals. Every member 
of our organization appreciates what is absolutely true 
—that they have a real function to perform and that 
upon their initiative, their industry and the construc- 
tiveness of their decisions as a whole, depends the suc- 
cess of the institution as a whole. Coordination is 
effected through what we call inter-divisional relations 
committees, where those interested in the same func- 
tions of the important divisions meet together and dis- 
cuss their own problems as well as the same problems 
from the standpoint of corporation policy. For instance, 
our purchasing agents meet together in the form of a 
general purchasing committee, presided over by a vice- 
president of the corporation. If it is found that one 
or more of the divisions can profit by purchasing as one 
unit, then we purchase as General Motors and all profit. 
If it is found that there is nothing gained, we do not 
do so. In that event the purchase is by the individual 
operations as their judgment may determine. In that 
way we get individual initiative and yet we do not over- 
look anything from the corporation standpoint. 
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In addition to this, the corporation maintains an 
organization in Detroit as an advisory service for the 
benefit of all. The research activity, which you have 
visited, acts in a consulting capacity for the engineering 
departments of all the divisions, and in addition to this, 
is constantly searching for new principles and ideas of 
a more fundamental and scientific character than would 
be possible for any of the individual engineering de- 
partments, which must be more concerned with imme- 
diate production problems. Legal and patent problems, 
as well as accounting and financial control, are handled 
in a similar manner. Sales research is also a very im- 
portant activity. In no case, however, is the responsi- 
bility taken away from the head executive of each 
division. When differences of opinion arise—and dif- 
ferences, of course, do arise—they are discussed and 
considered from every standpoint, and there has not 
been a single case that I can remember since I have 
been operating in the past three years but what, as a 
result of such discussion, everybody was agreed as to 
the proper course to pursue. 

Some months ago, I sent a message to our stock- 
holders, entitled, “How Members of the General 
Motors Family are Made Partners in General Motors.” 
In this I explained the attitude of General Motors to- 
ward its organization—those who make it what it is 
and what it will be in the future. I shall be glad to 
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send any one of you a copy of that message. After all, 
the tens of millions of dollars we may have in banks, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in various 
ways, our plants and their equipment throughout the 
world, all is of comparatively little value without an 
intelligent and effective organization. It is easier to 
replace all the former than it is the latter. We have 
recognized that principle by developing plans whereby 
the organization itself may profit through its own en- 
deavors as partners; in other words, it receives some- 
thing in addition to a daily wage. This applies to one 
and all. Time will not permit me to go into detail. I 
just want-to say that I believe that this principle of the 
Organization’s participation in the result that they 
themselves accomplish is not only sound economically 
and equitably, but is the best kind of business from the 
stockholders’ standpoint. 

A word about our publicity—aitho perhaps that is 
not a good word to use; it would be better if I said our 
policy of telling the facts about General Motors. We 
believe in frankly telling our stockholders and the 
public all the things than we can consistently tell them. 
As I have already told you, we report monthly our retail 
and wholesale sales so that everybody may know. We 
send quarterly to our stockholders, detailed statements 
of the financial position of General Motors as well as 
its operating position. I make it a point to send mes- 
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sages several times a year to our stockholders, telling 
them of things that we are doing and why we are doing 
them, so that they will get a complete understanding 
of our viewpoints. In our annual report we try to state 
all the facts the stockholders should know. We, know- 
ingly, hold back nothing that they are entitled to know 
as partners in the business. I feel that this policy on 
the part of General Motors has contributed much to the 
feeling of good-will that exists toward General Motors, 
not only throughout the country, but throughout the 
world. 

The story I told you about the position of General 
Motors in 1920 and my viewpoint of the greatest neces- 
sity in our dealer situation, leading up to the two words 
—proper accounting—might be expressed in still an- 
other way, this time in three words—get the facts. 

There is a very fundamental principle, the importance 
of which I am continually trying to impress upon our 
direct organization as well as our dealers; viz., Get 
the Facts. 

I would now like to tell you some of the things we 
do in General Motors to get the facts. 

Let me tell you about what we call our field trips. It 
may surprize you to know that I personally have visited, 
with many of my associates, practically every city in the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border. If any of 
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you have done this, you realize what a big country it is. 
It has taken weeks and weeks of the hardest kind of 
work and continual travel to accomplish this result. I 
wish that my duties were such that I could do more of 
it; and I am trying to arrange my affairs so that I can. 

In these trips I visit from five to ten dealers per day. 
I meet them in their own places of business, talk with 
them across their own desks and solicit from them sug- 
gestions and criticisms as to their relations with the 
corporation; the character of the product; the corpora- 
tion’s policies; the trend of the consumer demand; their 
viewpoint as to the future, and many other things that 
such a contact makes possible. I solicit criticism of 
anything and everything. I make careful notes of all 
the points that come up that are worth while, and 

evelop those points and capitalize them so far as 
possible. 

The reason for all this is that, irrespective of how 
efficient our contact through our regular organizations 
may be, our men in the field are charged with doing 
specific things, and that takes all their time and effort. 
I go out from the standpoint of general policies and get 
the facts in a very personal way without the inter- 
mediary of an organization which is apt to overlook the 
most important points. I believe that this work has 
contributed much more than any of us appreciate to the 
progress that General Motors has made. 
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You have gone through our research laboratories and 
have some idea of what that work is all about. It is no 
different from our field trips, in principle. We are 
searching for the facts that we may know more about 
the fundamentals and be able to add value to the per- 
formance and effectiveness of our products, just the 
same as in the field work we are trying to learn more 
about the distribution of our products. We send rep- 
resentatives abroad to study foreign methods and for- 
eign cars. We have an engineering office in London 
with representatives in other countries to keep us ad- 
vised at all times as to what progress there may be 
along European lines that General Motors can capt- 
talize. Again, we are seeking the facts. 


* * * “ * 


Facts are not of much use unless they are dealt with 
by an open mind. We recognize that we must be con- 
servative. Our responsibilities are too great to be other- 
wise. We cannot take chances, yet we must progress. 
Therefore, as I said before, we get the facts and we 
approach them with an open mind. We try to recognize 
that what we do today, whatever measure may be 
placed upon it, must be improved tomorrow; next 
week’s performance must beat tomorrow's, and next 
month’s and next year’s must beat the previous month 
or yeat. This is essential if we are going to progress, 
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and we must progress. Therefore, to sum up, we get 
these factors: a recognition of the equities of all con- 
cerned; getting the facts; analyzing the facts with an 
open mind. These, to my mind, are the principles which 
have contributed most to the present position of Gen- 
eral Motors and to the progress that it has made during 
the past few years. This leads me to the last point—the 
necessity of capitalizing the principles that we elected 
to guide us forward. This can only be accomplished in 
one way—hard work. 

In my opinion, without hard work nothing real can 
be accomplished, no matter what the principles may be. 
It seems sometimes—each one of you has seen such 
cases—that results are accomplished without hard 
work; but I think you will agree with me that in the 
long run it does not work out that way. In any event, 
I hope that General Motors will never attempt that 
sort of experiment. 

Therefore, our principles completely expressed, as I 
see them—and they apply to every other business as 
much as they do to that of General Motors—are: Get 
the facts; recognize the equities of all concerned; 
realize the necessity of doing a better job every day; an 
open mind and hard work. The last, gentlemen, is the 
most important of all. There is no short cut. 
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Dedication Speech 
Scott M. Loftin 


This dedication address was delivered by 
Scott M. Loftin, president of the American 
Bar Association, at the new Department of 
Justice Building, Washington, D. C., October 
25, 1934. It is a straightforward, well- 
reasoned speech dealing incidentally with a 
timely topic. The general style is that of one 
person conversing with another. The address 
may be profitably studied for its discrimi- 
nating use of words. 


Dedication Speech 


Scott M. Loftin 


E ARE HERE today to participate in this cere- 
\ \ / mony of dedicating to public service another 
fine building just completed, the home of 
the branch of government to which its legal affairs are 
entrusted, the Department of Justice. The duties and 
obligations of this department are many, varied and 
important. The Attorney General, as its head, directs 
and controls a large staff of assistants, attorneys, 
marshals and other agents of the department, not only 
in the office in Washington, but also in the eighty-five 
judicial districts into which the United States and its 
Territories are divided. The tremendous growth of its 
business in the last few years has made this department 
one of the largest as well as an indispensable branch 
of the Federal government. The new volume of legis- 
lation which has been enacted has required more and 
more opinions from the Attorney General on its inter- 
pretation and constitutionality and has involved more 
and more litigation by reason of assaults made upon 
the new laws in the courts. 
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As a result of the crime wave which has swept over 
our country the Attorney General has recommended 
and Congress has passed laws by means of which the 
scope and usefulness of the Federal courts have been 
broadened to include a number of newly defined 
offenses against the United States, such as kidnaping for 
ransom when a State boundary is crossed in committing 
the crime, and leaving one State and going into an- 
other to avoid testifying as a witness in a prosecution 
for certain crimes in a State court. Altho these laws 
have added much to the work and responsibility of the 
Department of Justice, they have enlarged considerably 
its opportunity for greater public service. The confi- 
dence which the Congress has reposed in the depart- 
ment evidenced the esteem which its constructive work 
and worthy accomplishments have earned for it. 

To be a good, patriotic citizen and a true and loyal 
member of the profession is the imperative duty of 
every lawyer. Lawyers, as individuals and as govern- 
ment officials, have been potent factors in the develop- 
ment of our country and of our national life. Their 
conservatism and their insistence upon the protection 
of property rights and personal freedom, their knowl- 
edge of the philosophy and history of government and 
of the social and political sciences, and their experience 
in the preparation, passage and execution of laws have 
been of marked public benefit. It is true that in the 
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pursuit of the affairs of their daily life and in the prac- 
tise of their profession they, like other citizens, some- 
times become indifferent and oblivious to their duty as 
citizens. With the increase in number, efficiency and 
influence of bar organizations, there has developed in 
recent years an earnest desire to make the Bar of real 
public service, not only in raising the standards of the 
profession, but in all fields of government. 

It was to facilitate the growth of this movement and 
to mobilize the profession throughout the nation that 
the American Bar Association last year proposed its 
plan of coordination of bar activities, and adopted a 
national bar program which now has five objectives. 
The first of these, the better enforcement of criminal 
law, is the one that most vitally concerns the govern- 
ment and the people. All bar associations are united 
today in an attack upon this grave problem. The 
American Bar Association has a definite plan to im- 
prove criminal procedure and enforcement of criminal 
law and has pledged its combined forces to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the attempt to cope with lawlessness. 

The Attorney General has called a crime conference 
to meet in Washington on December 10-13. The 
American Bar Association has commended the Attorney 
General for his timely action, and has tendered to him 
the facilities of the association and the aid of its officers 
and members in any manner that will tend toward the 
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success of the conference and the formulation of a 
continuous and systematic plan which will be deter- 
mined upon, looking toward concrete, uniform and 
united action upon the part of all the States in co- 
operation with each other and with the Federal govern- 
ment for the solution of the problems now confronting 
the American people in the realm of criminal justice. 

The time has come when there cannot be a truce 
with crime nor even a pause in the pursuit of criminals. 
Our national government, through the initiative of the 
able and distinguished head of the Department of 
Justice, has demonstrated that a capably directed corps 
of honest, trained and determined officers, provided 
with the facilities which modern methods require, can 
and will detect serious crime and apprehend dangerous 
criminals. When necessary, they can and will exter- 
minate groups of men who fatuously entertain the idea 
that they can successfully defy government, terrorize 
communities, and escape the consequences of their 
crimes; take human life with impunity; kidnap, bur- 
glarize and rob in the foolish belief that crime can be 
made a profitable business. 

The Department of Justice, with the field of its 
operation being expanded constantly, with all its 
bureaus in Washington coordinated and working in 
unison under a single roof, and with the provision of 
the latest equipment adapted to the purposes for which 
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it exists, will be the most efficient and comprehensive 
laboratory in the world for the study of crime and 
criminals and their methods and activities. Conse- 
quently, the department will be enabled to evolve new- 
er and better methods for uncovering crime, capturing 
criminals and preserving evidence, all of which will be 
for the use of law-enforcement agencies over the entire 
world. 

Gangsters, racketeers and organized criminals of 
every type and sort, like pirates on the high seas, are 
the common enemies of mankind and must be treated 
accordingly in our war against them. Since criminals 
have no regard for State or national boundaries, law 
enforcement officers, united in a common effort, should 
not and must not show any clemency to criminals, re- 
gardless of their nationality or the locality of their 
crimes. 

The National Bar program represents the first nation- 
wide effort for the coordination of activities of national, 
State and local bar associations. It is the first serious 
endeavor which has been made to counteract the im- 
pression held by some that the Bar as a whole is an 
obstructive and destructive force standing in the way 
of progress, preventing the enforcement of law and 
advising clients as to ways and means by which they 
may escape the penalties of their acts. It is a forward 
step in the idealism of the profession. It makes effec- 
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tive its influence in the rendition of composite, con- 
- structive, unselfish assistance to all public officials 
charged with the preparation, enactment and adminis- 
tration of law. It places the specialized knowledge of 
the Bar at the disposal of the people as a whole and 
their duly chosen representatives. It conserves the in- 
dependence, the initiative and the personality of the 
individual members of the Bar. It makes it possible 
for the profession to uphold its traditional leadership 
in public affairs, in the development of national legis- 
lation and governmental policies, in the protection of 
rights and liberties and in the maintenance of consti- 
tutional guaranties. At the same time it tends to 
stimulate the enactment of Jaws essential to the fulfil- 
ment of that purpose. 

The American Bar Association, having assumed the 
leadership, is enlisting the aid of all bar organizations 
and urging their members to take part in the discus- 
sions and conclusions. It is our ardent desire to bring 
about higher standards of intellect, ability and legal 
training among the members of our profession, and 
an increase of integrity and responsibility through the 
creation of loftier ideals of honesty and professional 
ethics, thus making more effective and more acceptable 
professional activities in the public interest. It is hoped 
that, as a result of these deliberations, proposals may 
emanate for the construction or reconstruction of our 
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social, economic, political and governmental systems, 
which will come nearer to achieving the purposes of 
our national government as expressed in our Constitu- 
tion; namely, the formation of a more perfect union, 
the establishment of justice, the insuring of domestic 
tranquillity, the promotion of general welfare, and the 
securing of the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity. 

The legal profession has within its ranks a large 
number of learned, intelligent and talented men; men 
skilled in the science of government, who will render 
valuable public service for the benefit of their fellow 
men whenever given the opportunity, and who will 
lend their support to the maintenance of a stable gov- 
ernment, to the preservation of the liberties and free- 
dom of the individual citizens, and to the finding of 
solutions of public, as well as private, problems in a 
broad, distinterested way, without hope of compensa- 
tion or personal gain. 

But if our government is to continue as a govern- 
ment of law and order we must have more than a 
militant Department of Justice, more than imposing 
government structures, more than a Bar actively co- 
operating with the government in the enforcement of 
law. 

A great statesman once said that the most serious 
danger threatening the American nation is that the 
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people will not. obey the laws which they themselves 
make. A wholesome and abiding respect for all laws 
must be created in the minds and hearts of the people, 
for disregard for any one law breeds disrespect for 
all laws. No law can be enforced unless there is sound 
popular sentiment in favor of it and its enforcement. 
Respect for law and its enforcement must become a 
living, vital necessity with all men and women, for 
it is only through the cooperation of the people with 
the law-enforcement agencies that we can be assured 
of the preservation of our government, our free insti- 
tutions, our. safety, our security, our peace and our 
happiness. Personally, I have great faith in the com- 
mon sense of the people and in their innate reverence 
for law and order, and I confidently believe they are 
becoming aroused rapidly to the need for immediate 
concert of militant action. 

The Attorney General and his staff have been most 
active in their efforts to improve the crime situation, 
and their successful accomplishments are well known. 
The Department of Justice is today the greatest civil 
force in these United States for law enforcement, and 
should, therefore, be preeminent in protecting human 
life, safeguarding individual liberty, and insuring per- 
sonal security. 

We congratulate the country and felicitate the At- 
torney General and his department on what has long 
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been in contemplation, the completion of a home all 
its own, in which all the branches of the department 
in Washington are to be housed. The lawyers of this 
country are happy to have the privilege of participat- 
ing in the dedication of this stately building. It is 
fitting that we should be present on this momentous 
occasion, for there is no group of citizens that has a 
greater responsibility in the administration of justice. 

It is significant that the Congress should have desig- 
nated this department as the Department of Justice, 
for the name itself is an assurance to the citizens of 
the land, that while the department will enforce the 
laws vigorously it will do so without favor or discrimi- 
nation and with justice to all. This policy was well 
expressed by former Attorney General Sargent when 
he said: “The idea is sought to be maintained in the 
department that the United States is in a different posi- 
tion when litigating with its citizens than is an ordinary 
litigant, the department proceeding on the theory that 
the United States wins a case whenever justice is done 
one of its citizens in the courts.” 

May this magnificent edifice throughout the years 
to come endure as a monument to justice and to the 
fair and impartial enforcement of law! 
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This commencement address was delivered 
by the Hon. Samuel Seabury at the Hobart 
College Commencement in Geneva, N. Y., 
June 8, 1931. It has the clearness, method, 
and logic that naturally emanate from a 
legally-trained mind. The speaker directs 
attention to the power of an ideal to over- 
come ultimately the forces of evil, aad presses 
home his point with the language and skill 
of an experienced advocate. 


Commencement Address 
Hon. Samuel Seabury 


N VENTURING to address the graduating class of 

this fine old American college, I am aware that 

many of those to whom I speak are more eager to 
take part in the making of history than in reading it 
or hearing its stirring lessons recounted. It is natural 
that this should be so. It is with an appreciation that 
such an anxiety exists among you that the little I have 
to say will be expressed. 

At the outset let me hazard a word in favor of the 
age in which we live. Notwithstanding the problems 
which beset us, and without closing our eyes to exist- 
ing abuses, many of which call loudly for remedy, we 
live in a great age, to the struggles and contests of 
which I am honored to be designated as the spokes- 
man to bid you welcome. Do not avoid them. Do not 
run away from them. Enter into them and do your 
part in directing them. Let those who would over- 
throw your ideals know that you are in the ranks of 
those who oppose. You will need to take part in these 
struggles because the problems of today require your 
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service—“Great Heart and High Endeavor, the world 
needs them now.” 

This nation is dedicated to the achievement of the 
democratic ideal. 

These United States, of which it is our proudest 
privilege to be citizens, are engaged in the process of 
creating a democracy which shall vindicate the prin- 
ciple of self-government. We have made progress 
toward its realization. We are very far from having 
achieved it. We must not confuse democracy with 
mere majority rule, nor vision it as a condition in which 
the majority deal arbitrarily with the minority. That 
is not self-government. Such an arbitrary rule of the 
minority by the majority bears no necessary relation 
to justice. Nor can we vision democracy as existing 
where minority groups secure control of governmental 
powers which enable them to tyrannize over the ma- 
jority. There can be no true democracy which fails to 
recognize the rights of all, whether they be with the 
majority or with the minority. We have had many 
examples where the democratic principle las been 
violated by one or the other of these methods. 

The reconciliation of majority and minority rights 
is the most difficult problem of government. In at- 
tempting to meet this difficulty, the founders of our 
government built upon the federal principle. The ap- 
plication of this principle in the founding of the United 
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States is America’s most valuable contribution to poli- 
tical philosophy. The founders of our government em- 
bodied it in the Constitution of the United States. The 
federal principle recognizes that the best way to recon- 
cile the claims of majority and minority is under a 
dual system of government, which gives to localities 
and States rights within a limited sphere, and to the 
National Government rights within a different, but 
also a limited sphere, the latter having to do with 
matters affecting the interests of the people as a whole. 
This principle of government is well calculated to pro- 
mote self-government. It permits individual initiative, 
which is the motive power of progress, and at the same 
time insures the stability and order without which prog- 
ress is impossible. It is the best which has ever been 
devised by the wit of man, but if we expect to receive 
the benefits which are possible from it we must adhere 
to it. 

It has been in conformity with this federal principle 
that our nation has grown from a little strip of com- 
monwealths along the Atlantic seaboard into the great 
self-governing commonwealths that extend to the 
Pacific. If we would adhere to this federal principle, 
we must check those tendencies which encourage the 
extension of the powers of the National Government 
and trespass upon the jurisdiction of the States. If the 
National Government is to intrude into local affairs, 
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there can be no self-government in any true sense and 
minority rights will necessarily be sacrificed. 

There are two main causes which tend to promote 
the concentration in the Federal Government of power 
which does not belong there: The first is the effort of 
minorities who seek to force their ideas upon majorities 
by enacting them into national laws. By this means 
they suppose they will make more rapid progress in 
imposing their views on dissenters than if the subject 
were left to the regulation of the individual States, 
where it properly belongs. The second cause is that 
in many matters the State governments are gradually 
abdicating their functions. The fact that they do not 
act in cases where they should act is seized upon by 
some as justifying the National Government in acting. 

The best, and I believe the only effective, remedy 
for this situation is for the people of the States to see 
to it that their State governments shall function prop- 
erly within their appropriate spheres of action. This 
suggestion has not the novelty of a panacea such as is 
often suggested, but it has back of it the principle upon 
which our government is founded, and is effective if 
we will but apply it. It is a remedy which will work 
if the people of the States will interest themselves in 
making it work. The other proposals, which would 
have the States abdicate their constitutional functions 
and confer them upon the National Government, will 
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not work. They result merely in loading down our 
National Government with a terrific weight of laws 
which it is incapable of enforcing. It may be easy to 
pass a law allowing the National Government to in- 
trude into State affairs, but that does not solve the 
problem or abolish the evil sought to be remedied. Our 
progress and advance toward the attainment of the 
democratic ideal cannot be achieved merely by passing 
a law which commits the solution of problems to the 
National Government. 

Experience has demonstrated that where the National 
Government intrudes into local matters it invariably 
bungles the job. Progress cannot thus be made. It does 
not come from the passage of laws, but from correct 
thinking—worthy ideals—on the part of our people 
and their willingness to participate in their govern- 
mental affairs. Such participation is more easily ob- 
tained under local or State governments than it is under 
the National Government. Moreover, we place too 
much reliance upon the efficacy of legislation, either 
State or national. The benefits which can be conferred 
by legislation are limited; the evils that may spring 
from it are without limit. One of the greatest evils 
which has followed the illusion as to the magic quali- 
ties of legislation is that it teaches our people to rely 
upon legislation rather than to rely upon themselves. 
We should not forget that there is a wide field for 
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useful regulation and control altogether outside of 
governmental agencies, not only in industry but in the 
development of cultural activities. 

I hope you will believe me when I say that the 
statesmen and politicians cannot be trusted to do your 
thinking for you, nor can they be trusted to devise 
legislation which will be an adequate substitute for the 
people, by their intelligent, voluntary action, helping 
themselves. Generally speaking, it is true that if we 
would promote self-government and encourage the 
ideal of democracy, our people must rely upon them- 
selves. The prosperity and happiness of our country 
spring primarily from the character, good sense, indus- 
try, initiative and resourcefulness of our people, rather 
than from arbitrary rules of. conduct imposed by law- 
making bodies. Legislation never has been, and never 
can be, an adequate substitute for these qualities. 

Proper functions there are, which government, either 
State or National, must perform, which go much 
further than the preservation of the peace, and include 
within them the difficult and comprehensive duty of 
guaranteeing and securing a real equality of oppor- 
tunity to all our people. Government must offer a 
free field for individual initiative and, at the same 
time, affirmatively and aggressively see to it that 
monopoly and privilege shall not obstruct individual 
Opportunities or the advance of social progress. 
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The task of discharging these necessary governmen- 
tal functions is a most difficult one and cannot be 
properly performed by any government to which is 
committed the task of enforcing unnecessary laws. It 
is common to sneer at the idea of democracy by calling 
it “the cult of incompetence,” or by other designations 
seeking to convey the idea that the form of our gov- 
ernment is responsible for the abuses which exist under 
it. Where is it that these critics find the government 
that is free from these abuses? Certainly not in the 
Old World governments, to get away from which so 
many have come to our shores, nor in the new and 
dangerous experiments, destructive of liberty, now be- 
ing attempted in Italy and Russia. Do not lose faith 
in the democratic ideal. Strive for the realization of 
self-government and realize that a large part of the 
sphere of self-government lies altogether outside of 
State activities and depends upon the capacity of our 
people to cooperate with one another in industry, in 
the arts and in educational endeavors. 

It is the view currently expressed that the young 
man or young woman entering upon the life of today 
has not the opportunities for individual advancement 
and social service which were open to those of a gen- 
eration ago. I do not believe that this view is correct, 
and especially am I sure it is untrue with reference to 
those who carry with them a good educational equip- 
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ment. Never did industrial, cultural and social life 
call as urgently as the present for those qualified for 
leadership. This statement, however, is made with the 
qualification that those who wish to lead in these fields 
must bring to their endeavor the qualities of character, 
self-reliance and independence. They must not be con- 
tent to fit into any standardized form. They must have 
ideas, and the courage to express them. They must not 
be too ready to conform to prevailing views or content 
to cultivate a cynicism which regards existing evils with 
indifference. They must have convictions founded upon 
ideals and confidence in themselves to aid in converting 
these ideals into realities. Do not be afraid of the 
obstacles that are in the way—you can remove them, 
no matter how powerfully entrenched they may be. 
Do not be misled as to the power of organizations 
actuated by anti-social purposes. They may be over- 
thrown or compelled to alter their purposes, so as to 
bring them in accord with social progress. Often has 
this truth been demonstrated in history. A new idea 
in the field of industry may revolutionize social condi- 
tions and open up new and wider fields for multiple 
forms of endeavor. A corrupt political organization 
may seize the treasury of your city and use the power 
of its government for self-enrichment, while the poor 
and the humble who live within its gates are plundered 
by the malefactors who fatten upon their misery. They 
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may have back of them many of the organized forces 
of civil government. They may have a political organi- 
zation which is so perfect in its discipline, so en- 
trenched in control, and so rich and powerful by reason 
of its connections and its alliances with the forces of 
evil, that they congratulate themselves that they are 
invincible and able to withstand even the exposure of 
their acts. They may be so powerful that it would 
take unlimited money and a quarter of a century of 
work to perfect an organization to oppose them which 
would, in its material strength, be at all comparable 
with them. 

Notwithstanding that they may be thus strongly en- 
trenched, they are not invincible. Why? Because there 
is one force which is stronger than they are. That 
force, tho it has no material wealth, no organization, 
no illicit connections, will prevail over them. What 
is that force? It is the power of an ideal. That, and 
that alone, can arouse the spirit and the conscience 
of the people upon whose apathy these anti-social 
agencies are accustomed to rely. It is the one force 
against which they cannot contend with success. It is 
a power they do not understand. It alone possesses the 
potency to overwhelm them. Before it, their organiza- 
tions crumble and their allies and connections are un- 
able to protect them. 

All this is possible with the power of an ideal and 
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an aroused public conscience that responds to it. No 
other force can do it. Arm yourselves with convictions 
and ideals. Let your convictions be the motive power 
of your action. Let them possess you. They will drive 
you into the arena to battle for them. Never be false 
to them; never compromise with them. 

An appreciation of the power of ideals springs from 
an understanding of the nature of human society. It 
has become common to compare society to an organism 
and to argue that, like other living organisms, it grows, 
develops and dies. Such a comparison is too broad and 
sweeping to be accurate. We cannot thus easily identify 
the laws of life and of social phenomena. There is 
undoubtedly an analogy between an organism and 
society. It is not, however, complete. Social life in- 
cludes many phenomena, some of which are similar 
to those of organic life and some of which are not. 
We can make no scientific deductions from such an 
incomplete analogy. An important element which 
exists in social life and does not exist in organic phe- 
nomena is the fact that man possesses the capacity to 
vision an ideal, which ideal itself gives a direction to 
the development of social life. A man’s relation to 
society is different from the cell’s relation to its organ- 
ism, in that man in society enjoys a greater indepen- 
dence than does the cell in the organism. The future 
of society is controlled and developed largely by its 
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own conception of what that future should be. This 
capacity for entertaining ideas of the future constitutes 
an essential distinction between organic life and social 
life. The vital energy of organic life exhausts itself 
with time. In society this is not necessarily so. Energy 
expended is replaced and generated anew by the force 
of the ideals which inspire society. The continuity of 
social life depends upon its capacity for intellectual 
creation. New ideals, or old ideals revivified, supply 
society with new sources of life. 

If this be a correct conception of society, you will 
readily appreciate the power of an ideal in the develop- 
ment of civilization itself. Those who vision the ideals 
of society, who elevate them, who give them exalted 
expression, who convert the majority to a belief in 
them, are, in the truest sense, leaders of progress and 
benefactors of humanity. 

In emphasizing the importance of ideals, I do not 
wish to be understood as ignoring other factors which 
have a very real bearing upon the direction of social 
progress. Natural forces, geographical position, eco- 
nomic conditions, and other elements, are important 
considerations, in reference to which the ideals which 
are capable of realization must be formulated. 

Human society is a complex entity. It has material 
and moral needs, and, for its best development, re- 
quires an environment that is congenial. Its form is 
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not an arbitrary or artificial fact, but takes place ac- 
cording to fixed laws, which, however, include the 
capacity of the individuals who compose it to mold 
and direct its present action and its future course. If 
you appreciate that the bond which holds society to- 
gether and differentiates it from a mere organism is 
the intellectual bond, you will see at once not only the 
impelling power of ideals, but the necessity for urging 
them if social life is to move to higher planes. An 
ideal is not a mere abstraction. It is a great and funda- 
mental reality. Without it life degenerates into mere 
existence. The obstacle in the way of the reception 
of this practical idealism is the illusion that all progress 
must come from the state, and that Jegislation and 
politics constitute the chief instrumentalities through 
which progress can be achieved. The forces which 
make for social betterment are resident in our people 
and are not necessarily dependent upon state action. 
When state action is essential, it will come, but it must 
follow, not precede, the development of the habits, 
customs and ideals of the people. 

This is also true as to matters pertaining to foreign 
relations, the fair and amicable adjustment of which 
means so much to our own prosperity and to the peace 
of the world. The cooperation which must necessarily 
exist between the peoples must rest upon cultural, social 
and economic relationships rather than upon political 
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negotiations. It is in the cooperation of peoples in 
endeavors such as these, rather than in treaties or 
leagues between states, that the best assurance of per- 
manent peace lies. Here, as in other cases, the best 
assurances spring from the ideals the people are capa- 
ble of creating and effectuating. No lasting peace can 
exist, based on rules of conduct superimposed by politi- 
cal negotiation, unless such rules reflect the purpose, 
and take account of the interests, of the peoples to be 
affected. 

Recognizing the intellectual factor as the unifying 
force which holds society in friendly relationship, the 
importance of the ideal becomes evident. Ideals do 
not spring from the state, or, as a rule, from your 
statesmen. They are generated and developed by those 
engaged in different pursuits. They come from your 
religious teachers, your philosophers, your poets and 
your seers, from your scientific men, your universities 
and colleges, and from those who, whether employed 
on the farm or in the workshop, give their thoughts to 
endeavoring to understand the fundamental verities of 
life. 

These principles lead to many practical conclusions, 
both as to affairs at home and abroad. The problems 
embodied in these affairs present questions to which 
there is a need to invoke a higher idealism than has 
heretofore prevailed. It is only in this spirit that essen- 
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tial readjustments can be made. Where abuses exist, 
they come from maladjustments which may find ex- 
pression in multiple forms. In every period and in 
every age there must be some readjustment of affairs. 
Today there must be such readjustments as will make 
impossible the sickening corruption with which the 
governments of our great cities are afflicted. You can- 
not secure such readjustments unless the conscience of 
our people refuse to tolerate so foul a situation. The 
lack of prosperity itself may spring from maladjust- 
ments, in part due to unwise legislation, like unduly 
high tariff barriers, or they may come from the lack 
of ideas prompting fair readjustments within the rela- 
tion of capital and labor, or with respect to the methods 
we pursue as to monopoly privileges which exact their 
toll from producers. 

As to all of these questions, and a thousand others, 
the problem is one of adjustment of relationships; and, 
in making such adjustments as may be necessary, the 
important consideration is not the attitude of states- 
men or politicians, but how our people think as to these 
matters, and that their thoughts should move in the 
direction of a higher idealism than that which govern- 
mental action or legislation has expressed. If public 
thought moves along the right lines, such governmental 
action as may be necessary will speedily follow. When 
the ideal becomes a reality, the thought and conscience 
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of our people will vision an ideal even higher, if more 
remote. It is this capacity which proves not only that 
a people live, but that they live worthily and will at- 
tain better things. 

The matter of paramount importance is that the 
people shall think correctly and that the direction 
which they, by their action, give to the future shall be 
influenced by the highest ideals to which they are capa- 
ble of giving expression. The extent of our progress, 
the hights to which our civilization may soar, depend 
upon the exalted character of the ideals of our people. 
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~ Regulation of Industry 


George H. Houston 


George H. Houston, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., de- 
livered this timely address at the Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., July 14, 1934. It is an earnest 
plea for the reasonable freedom of individual 
enterprise in business. In lucid language and 
with logical statement of facts, the speaker 
presents his case in interesting and persuasive 
style. 


Regulation of Industry 


George H. Houston 
=e PRODUCTION of goods and the rendering of 


services, with few exceptions, have always been 
carried on in America by private enterprise. Gov- 
ernment, through its legislative department, has estab- 
lished the rules of the game, which have been ad- 
ministered through its Executive Department and en- 
forced through its Judicial Department. These rules 
were very simple in the early days, but their regulatory 
and repressive characteristics have broadened in scope 
and increased in intensity over the years. Until recent- 
ly, however, there has been little if any desire on the 
part of government to assume and perform the actual 
managerial functions of private enterprise. The present 
tendency in this direction has become so marked as 
seriously to raise the question under, discussion today 
as to whether and to what extent government shall 
regulate or actually manage the business of the nation. 
We are inclined to appraise government too much 
by its material activities. The best government, how- 
ever, is not necessarily the one which spreads itself 
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most broadly over the activities and interests of the 
governed, but rather the one which develops, in the 
governed, the greatest character and capacity to live 
and to progress. Jefferson thought the best govern- 
ment was one which governed least. 

Private enterprise may be said to perform three dis- 
tinct and separate functions in the social order: 

1. The production of goods and the rendering of services 
wanted by the population. 

2. The creation of employment for those seeking gainful 
occupation. 

3. The creation of opportunity for the investment of the 
savings of the people in income-producing property. This 
permits of the accumulation of such savings and their re- 
tention for future use. 

It is for society to determine which of these func- 
tions shall be most emphasized and to what extent. 
Shall enterprise be charged with the task of producing 
goods and rendering services at the lowest reasonable 
cost, consistent with the maintenance of such minimum 
standards of working conditions as society may con- 
sider necessary for the safeguarding of the health and 
well-being of the people, thereby permitting such goods 
to be procured and used by the people at the lowest 
possible price? Or shall enterprise be looked upon 
as a facility for the enjoyment, by those engaged there- 
in, of a particular standard of living; and should those 
so engaged—including employers or employees or both 
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—be permitted to organize themselves into monopolis- 
tic groups for the control of the production and sale 
of the goods and services in which they are interested, 
thereby being enabled to collect from society a price 
much higher than they are fairly and properly entitled 
to by virtue of the value of the services rendered by 
them. 

The first plan embodies the economic concept of 
competition upon which American industry has been 
built; the second, that of special privilege to particular 
groups, upon which many past efforts toward improve- 
ment in the social order have been stranded. Shall we, 
in America, abandon the long-tried and proven prin- 
ciples of competition, to embark upon a precarious 
career of economic experimentation in search of a way 
to make special privilege succeed ? 

The economic vicissitudes to which the world today 
is subject may be said to arise from the fact that, be- 
ginning with the perfection of the steam engine, the 
physical sciences and the mechanical arts growing out 
of them have developed more rapidly than have the 
social sciences and the arts of organization, govern- 
ment and management, leaving man in the anomalous 
position of creating things he does not know how fully 
to control. Man has learned to build the automobile, 
a most wonderful mechanism; he has learned to make 
a road more perfect than anything known heretofore 
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for the purpose; but he has yet to learn much about 
how to govern the use of these facilities by the indi- 
vidual who drives the car over the road. At the present 
time the toll of life and limb taken by the imperfect 
use of the automobile constitutes a drain upon the 
population greater than that of a continuing warfare. 

Man’s capacity to organize and function collectively 
has not grown as rapidly as the material equipment of 
civilization, and acute problems of organization tre- 
quired to deal with this equipment will continue with 
us for an indefinite future. The size and complexity 
of present-day business organizations are already so 
great as to tax the intellectual capacity of man to 
grasp, assimilate and direct. Will understanding and 
control of these activities come from massing these 
organizations together in still larger aggregations under 
the centralized control of politically-organized govern- 
mental bureaus, or by diffusion of these problems 
through continued emphasis upon decentralization so 
as to keep the unit enterprise sufficiently small to come 
within the scope of the intellectual capacity of the 
individual ? 

National planning, in the sense of charging a specific 
group of individuals with the task of foreseeing and 
plotting the specific future course of economic prog- 
ress of the country and of directing its infinite economic 
activities along such specific lines, holds the probabil- 
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ity of tragic error, endless confusion and economic 
disintegration. The formula for business success has 
been defined as the capacity to be right a little more 
than half of the time. Success by such a formula is 
possible only if the aggregate of the economic life of 
the community is made up of many and diverse activi- 
ties, each growing out of individual initiative. To the 
extent that these activities are regimented into large 
masses and moved simultaneously in one direction or 
another, we must be right all the time. 

If the business activity of the country is made up of 
several hundred thousand individual enterprises, each 
subject to the judgment and decisions of its own indi- 
vidual management, the composite judgment is likely, 
generally, to be in the right direction. Many of those 
going in the wrong direction will be sufficiently re- 
sponsive to environment and circumstance to change 
their course in time so that the composite progress will 
be forward. If, however, these hundreds of thousands 
of individual enterprises are set within a rigid frame 
of government direction, based upon an economic plan 
of national scope, progress will be in the right direc- 
tion only so long as the individuals who conceive and 
direct the plan are right. When wrong, the result will 
be catastrophic and utterly destructive. 

Where are we to find the superintellects qualified to 
do our thinking for us or the administrators to direct 
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upon such a scale and with such a responsibility? By 
what justification are we entitled to replace the com- 
posite understanding and judgment of the people as a 
whole by the understanding and judgment of a very 
few? Does human experience justify us in organizing 
our society in such manner as to require such human 
infallibility? Are we to turn back to the theory of the 
divine right of kings—that the economic planners can 
do no wrong? If so, I fear we will suffer as did the 
nations of an earlier age under the domination of 
such kings. 

Many present-day students of these problems are 
advocating social security for industrial workers through 
the use of such facilities as unemployment insurance. 
In considering the use of these devices and the method 
and extent of their application, society must first de- 
termine, as I have mentioned, the prime objective of 
enterprise. Some say, industry should pay the bill, 
which means, of course, the owner, the worker, or the 
consumer—there is no other resource in industry. 
Under normal conditions of volume, about 97 per cent 
of the gross proceeds of industry is absorbed in cost, 
and about 3 per cent is left for return to the owner 
upon his investment. This is already so small as to 
discourage new enterprise—obviously it cannot be 
much reduced. I doubt if the worker will concede 
the propriety of deducting such expense from wages, 
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to any great extent, or for very long. So ultimately it 
must be added to the price and paid for by the con- 
sumer. Industry can be burdened with the cost of social 
security only to the extent that it is passed on to the 
consumer as an indirect tax in the price of manufac- 
tured goods. 

The distribution over industry of a burden of this 
character is vastly complicated. Either it must be dis- 
tributed as a flat burden on production volume or on 
payroll, in which event those industries with the least 
unemployment would bear a burden totally out of pro- 
portion to the relief required by their unemployed; or 
if this burden is distributed in proportion to the un- 
employment within each section of industry, the result 
would be still more disastrous in that it would burden 
to the breaking point those industries having the great- 
est employment fluctuations. By increasing the cost of 
such goods by such a burden the demand would be 
further curtailed, thereby intensifying the unemploy- 
ment to be relieved. 

If it is determined that industry shall be used as 
the direct medium for taxing consumers for the pur- 
pose of unemployment relief, a further vitally impor- 
tant task remains to be solved—that is, investment of 
the resources accumulated during periods of normal 
or supernormal employment, and the liquidation of 
these investments to procure relief funds during periods 
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of subnormal employment. The very conditions that 
create supernormal and subnormal employment would 
make the investment of such funds expensive in periods 
of prosperity and their liquidation disastrous in periods 
of depression. 

While I believe that society as a whole owes no 
obligation to any of its parts—that is, it owes no man 
a living—yet our experience has taught us that the 
majority must take care of the minority in distress, up 
to a certain point, in order to prevent the distressed 
minority from injuring the well-being of the majority. 
I do not believe, however, that a burden of this charac- 
ter should be borne by society through industry, but 
rather, directly, through government, to the extent that 
society wishes to assume this burden. It is not in the 
public interest for the products of industry to be in- 
creased in price, and the user of such products to be 
taxed for these purposes, in a way that disguises the 
extent and direction of such expenditures. Rather 
society should face these problems directly and deal 
with them on their merits in such manner as it deems 
best. 

If unemployment relief is to be looked upon as a 
proper and essential burden for the nation as a whole, 
I am of the opinion that it can be secured effectively 
and practically (1) by reduction of Federal, State and 
municipal government debt by adequate, broadly dis- 
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tributed taxation during periods of prosperity, and (2) 
by distribution of relief to unemployment distress in 
periods of depression, not on a basis of right, as an 
obligation of society to the individual, but rather on 
a basis of need, where and to the extent that the need 
exists. This disbursement should be financed by ex- 
pansion of government debt as required, and should 
be for useful work where possible, but by outright 
contribution where necessary. 

Reduction in government debt in this manner during 
prosperous periods would not be inflationary, in that 
the funds released for reinvestment by such reduction 
would previously have been collected from current in- 
come through taxation. The burden of taxation would, 
in fact, tend to be deflationary, acting as a brake upon 
excessive venturing into new enterprise and excessive 
incurment of new debt. The expansion of government 
debt during periods of depression would be inflationary 
in character at the time an inflationary stimulant was 
needed. Relief given in this manner would not dis- 
turb the securities of private enterprise and thus create 
instability in the price for such securities at the time 
they most need stable support. The proceeds of such 
debt expansion would constitute a stimulant to the 
buying power of the community at the proper time. 

Nation-wide unemployment relief must be treated 
as a simple fiscal problem of our municipal, State and 
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Federal governments. The only successful preparation 
which the nation can make is to put its financial house 
in order for that unknown day when expansion in the 
public debt will be necessary for the giving of unem- 
ployment relief. 

Complete social security, if ever attained, may not 
be an unmixed blessing, in that it may bring with it 
such a degree of stabilization as to cause stagnation of 
enterprise, loss of virility on the part of those made 
secure, loss of ability to strive, to achieve and to pro- 
gress, and loss of opportunity for those who have as- 
pirations to accomplish. While all recognize that the 
insecurities of the recent depression years have been 
destructive of much of the material prosperity upon 
which we have prided ourselves, yet in seeking for 
the cure for these insecurities, great care is necessary 
not to so regulate and control the private affairs of 
our people as to discourage new enterprise and fore- 
close opportunity to the individual. 

The correction and prevention of economic instabil- 
ity will not be accomplished, in my opinion, by highly 
centralized planning of national scope, or by the most 
comprehensive relief programs, but rather by a better 
understanding, by all, of the characteristics of our eco- 
nomic life, the maladjustments to which it is subject, 
and their causes and correction. Prosperity and em- 
ployment are practically synonymous. When there is 
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prosperity there is little voluntary unemployment; when 
there is growing unemployment, then a diminution of 
prosperity must be anticipated. 

Gainful employment may be divided into four gen- 
eral groups: (1) agriculture, employing normally about 
10 million people, in which field there has been rela- 
tively little unemployment; (2) service industries, in 
which there are normally employable about 23 million 
persons, of whom there are unemployed at the present 
time about 17 per cent. Unemployment in this field is 
a direct reflection of unemployment in the other fields 
of gainful occupation; (3) production of manufactured 
consumption goods, in which field there are normally 
employable about 51/4 million persons, of which the 
unemployment existing at the present time amounts to 
about 9 per cent; (4) production of durable goods, in 
which field there are normally employable about 10 
million persons, of which there is unemployed at the 
present time about 45 per cent. 

By consumption goods we mean those articles that 
are used in current processes of living, which are de- 
stroyed more or less immediately upon use, such as 
food, clothing, tobacco, gasoline and other forms of 
fuel. By their very nature such goods must be paid 
for out of current income, as they do not possess the 
quality of security for credit after initial use. 

By durable goods we mean the things used in the 
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constant rebuilding and development of the country. 
These include such things as houses, the heavier pieces 
of house furnishings, automobiles, public property and 
the physical facilities of commerce and industry. Such 
goods are not destroyed immediately with use, but only 
slowly through wear and obsolescence. They have, 
therefore, the characteristic of continuing value after 
initial use, and are thus available as collateral security 
for credit during their useful life. As a result of these 
conditions, such goods are purchased largely by the use 
of credit and paid for over the period of their useful 
life. In other words, such goods, other than public 
property, are paid for with past and future savings 
and constitute the great reservoir for the accumulation 
of the savings of the people. 

It is in the field of durable goods that the great fluc- 
tuations in industrial employment occur. The volume 
of demand for consumption goods, including agricul- 
tural products, is relatively uniform, as is illustrated by 
Our experience in this depression, during which, at no 
time, has the demand for consumption goods been 
less than 75 per cent to 80 per cent of normal, while 
the demand for new durable goods dropped to a low 
point of 20 to 25 per cent of normal. This great de- 
crease is largely because existing durable goods can be 
used for an indefinite period and do not have to be 
replaced at any given time. Their continued use may 
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not be so economical or give such great satisfaction 
as would be experienced with new durable goods, 
which would be purchased, however, only because of 
a desire on the part of the buyer to possess them for 
the greater satisfaction obtained or the increased profit 
arising from their use. The price of such goods, as 
related to the general price level, is, therefore, of far- 
reaching importance in determining the demand for 
such goods. Confidence of the individual in the future 
and forward-looking enterprise are additional powerful 
stimulants to their purchase. In general, during the 
optimistic period of an upward turn in the economic 
cycle, durable goods are purchased more rapidly than 
savings are accumulated, through the incurment of 
debt, with a corresponding expansion of credit, while 
during the pessimistic downturn in an economic cycle, 
durable goods are purchased at a lesser rate than sav- 
ings are accumulated, resulting in the payment of debt 
and the contraction of credit. 

The greater part of the instability existing in our 
present industrial situation arises from the violent fluc- 
tuations in the-volume of demand for goods of this 
character. This demand will not be restored to normal 
so long as the price of these goods is out of line with 
the general price level, and particularly with the price 
received by the farmer for agricultural products. The 
rise in prices for a long period up to the end of the war 
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was relatively uniform, but the post-war price reduc- 
tions, and particularly those of the depression years, 
have destroyed many of the former parities. Govern- 
mental regulation of industry and agriculture has not 
resulted yet in any lessening in these price disparities. 
One of the most important questions facing the Ameri- 
can people today is whether governmental regulation 
can effectively correct them. So far the various regu- 
latory undertakings have tended to neutralize each 
other and in some instances have actually created new 
disparities. 


* * * * * 


The depression and the causes leading up to it 
created such disparities between the prices of products 
produced by different portions of the population as to 
hamper seriously the free exchange of goods and ser- 
vices. Governmental regulation has not yet succeeded 
in reducing these disparities and has shown little pros- 
pect of being able to do so. 

Existing unemployment is centered in the field of 
durable goods and particularly in construction. Re- 
covery in this field can be accomplished only through a 
restoration of price parity, of confidence in the future, 
with stimulation of forward-looking enterprise and pro- 
vision of adequate credit upon attractive terms. The 
credit supply appears to be available, but the confidence 
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is lacking and price parity is not in evidence. The future 
ability of the durable goods industries to recover is 
dependent also upon the continued rapid turnover of 
the country’s inventory of durable goods, including the 
facilities of living, as well as those of industry and 
commerce. 

Are the abuses, sought to be corrected by the restric- 
tive regulatory undertakings initiated in this field in 
recent months, of so serious a character as to warrant 
these regulations being placed upon industry at this 
time, even tho they slow up and possibly prevent full 
recovery? This is the question we are facing today and 
only as it is answered correctly will we see a restoration 
of prosperity. I do not believe the answer lies in further 
governmental penetration into enterprise, but rather in 
the withdrawal of government from undue regulation 
of and interference with business, and in the freeing 
and stimulating of the impulses of the individual to 
participate again in private enterprise in search of a 
profit through the free and untrammeled production 
of the goods and services needed by the country. 
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and Liberal Learning 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox 


At his installation on October 12, 1934, as the 
twelfth president of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox delivered 
this address. It is stimulating because it ad- 
vances a new point of view with force and 
conviction. The logical development of 
facts, presented in a smooth, flowing style, 
and the careful precision which the speaker 
has exercised in selecting his words, make it a 
splendid example of occasional address. 


The Small College 
and Liberal Learning 


Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox 


more treacherous than the inaugural address. The 

inherent premise, the one article which requires 
no proof, is that nothing which the speaker says has yet 
been measured in his practise. His testimonies rest on 
vague impressions gained from distant view, and he 
speculates upon the future without that rectifying glass 
whose lenses time and trial alone can grind for him. 
Valedictories are far more seemly and certainly more 
instructive; he who has marched with events and at 
times determined them is much better fit to guess 
whither they are leading. Sound sense might dictate 
silence till, as Milton has admonished us, 


Ie IS PROBABLY no form of self-expression 


Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 


But custom oftentimes departs from sound sense, and 
custom has prescribed that, out of his innocence, a new 
incumbent should set forth what he sees and what he 
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hopes and fears. It is not a little disconcerting, I assure 
you, when the novice sees before him “old experience” 
in such numerous and such distinguished instances. 

The American college is well represented here today; 
the institutions whose delegates surround us defined the 
purpose and set the pattern which others by the scores 
and hundreds have gladly and wisely taken as their own. 
Sprung from generous and heroic aspiration, designed 
in affectionate memory of English precedent, founded 
and sustained by the resolute sacrifice of our own 
people, molded by our needs and circumstances into 
something that the world had never seen before, the 
American college has been cherished more steadily, 
more widely and more deeply, perhaps, than any other 
secular institution outside the state itself. In the light 
of its record, a deliberate attack upon the small, inde- 
pendent college—the historic type—would be met with 
public scorn. 

There has been no deliberate attack that could dis- 
turb the most sensitive apprehension, but there have 
lately come ominous reports and disquieting prophecies. 
Moreover, they are not the tedious jeremiads of that 
tribe of critics who love to think that nothing histori- 
cally American can be right. Rather, in many instances, 
they proceed from able and far-visioned minds, from 
men of careful judgment who speak with high au- 
thority. Granting the incomparable contribution that 
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the old liberal college has made to the culture of the 
country, they believe that it has lost adjustment with 
our modern needs and foresee its slow disintegration. 

That which is unique must justify its own unicity. 
The fact that outside North America other countries, 
certainly as civilized as ours, have never desired to or- 
ganize their higher education on our principle may 
throw some doubt upon its natural perfection. It may 
suggest that our small four-year college was an ad- 
mirable issue of expediency under primitive conditions, 
but is not innately reasonable when circumstances give 
free choice. It may argue that the attempt to bracket 
older lads and younger men in one administrative unit 
gives liberties to youth for which it has not been pre- 
pared and prolongs guardianship for those who should 
be free of it. 

It is nearly forty years since the late President Harper 
preached the doctrine of the junior and the senior col- 
leges as a solution to the problem, and junior colleges 
now dot the national map. But the results have not 
been sufficiently impressive to lead any well-established 
institution which could afford to carry on effectively its 
four-year program to relinquish it for this new status, 
and the correlative senior college has scarcely appeared 
at all. Brave devotion has gone into the upbuilding of 
the junior colleges, and one thinks of many instances of 
solid competence in their faculties; but the institution 
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has not caught the imagination of the country or at- 
tracted large endowments. Superimposed upon the sec- 
ondary school, it tends too much to share its spirit; it 
tends to encourage the prolongation of infancy, which 
thoughtful observers have long since recognized as a 
national foible, if not a national disgrace. When stand- 
ing by itself it marks one more break in the stream of 
education and finds its best justification, so far, as a 
convenient stopping place for mediocrity. The reor- 
ganization of our education upon the lycée or gymna- 
sium plan has not succeeded far enough at present to 
menace the existence of the historic college. 

But, as in the chemistry of nature, human institutions 
may undergo fundamental changes in their properties 
without altering their form. Perhaps the old liberal 
college is slowly disappearing without our sensing it. 
The liberal college has existed, I take it, to interpret the 
possibilities of large and noble living. Taking office 
in the eighteen-forties, a president observed, “Here in 
college is to be fashioned, in the highest attainable per- 
fection, the scholar, the citizen, the good man, the 
Christian gentleman.” Ghostly predecessors who had 
wrought the achievements of two centuries could have 
nodded an emphatic assent, and those who have come 
after him, to this very day, would scarcely wish to 
change a word. Eliphalet Nott and Charles W. Eliot 
and others long ago discerned that life could be inter- 
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preted through many approaches, one better for one 
student, and another for another, but the primary pur- 
pose of the college, as professed, remains unchanged. 
Nevertheless new forces have been working upon it. 
Only in theology, whose handmaid the college once 
had been, was general culture thought to be an essential 
base for professional training. The so-called university 
of sixty years ago was a congeries of schools where, so 
far as entrance standards were concerned, a young man 
of seventeen might choose at the start whether he 
would be a cultivated gentleman or a doctor or a 
lawyer, the latter two being manufactured in a shorter 
time. The enormous increase in special knowledge 
necessary to professional practise eventually lengthened 
the professional courses, but at the same time it came to 
be realized that a professional man should live as well 
as earn a living, and that he must understand mankind 
if he were to keep his bearings in its service. In conse- 
quence came professional requirement of a broader and 
broader basis of general college preparation. But so 
burdensome became the task of the professional schools 
in coping with new special knowledge that they found 
little time for those more general courses which had 
been a part of their curricula. It was a convenient shift 
to reshape the college preparation into a fair substitute. 
The minute prescription of the college work gave the 
prospective architect little time for chemistry and the 
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prospective physician no time for the fine arts. The col- 
lege found itself increasingly a service station for the 
various professions, and what had seemed a victory 
threatened to be a surrender. In certain university col- 
leges the student taking four years of liberal education 
became the exception, and even the independent college 
found its structure badly warped. 

But the small, independent college has much more 
than this to face. The possibilities of learning in this 
modern day cannot be realized by a master and a pupil 
and a log to sit on, even if all three are the best of their 
kinds. The history of higher education in this country 
is to a considerable degree a history of the log. It has 
been amplified into academic cities housing marvelous 
laboratories, libraries, galleries of art—and gymna- 
siums, pethaps most marvelous of all. The library of 
one university today, with its millions of well-selected 
volumes, contains a greater number of scholarly books, 
by far, than were to be found in all America when 
Mark Hopkins took up his presidency nearly a hundred 
years ago. It is obvious that the small, independent col- 
lege cannot compete in these facilities with the under- 
graduate department of any one of our major univer- 
sities. Moreover, it is argued that the student in the 
isolated college lacks the stimulus of the scholarly hu- 
man contacts of the university. The higher learning, it 
is said, is too expensive to be strewn over the country- 
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side in little centers; in the competition for funds the 
great universities, with their vast prestige, must always 
win. 

Our student’s plight is worse, runs this analysis, be- 
cause of the teacher’s plight, and it is manifest that this 
strikes at the heart of the matter. A university professor 
recently published a paper on the independent colleges 
in which, half humorously, he dubbed them “intellec- 
tual graveyards.” In it he alleged that the best oppor- 
tunities for vital thought and the best compensation, 
and, therefore, the best brains, were to be found in uni- 
versities, where the college teacher had more stimulus 
and facilities for scholarship, and where some part of 
the week he met the keen excitement of able graduate 
student minds. To sum it all, this writer declares in 
substance that no young man of parts and power would 
take appointment to an independent college if he had 
the slightest chance for a place in a university college. 
Such an appointment is the mark of temporary failure, 
tho final discouragement comes only when all attempts 
to escape have failed. Then personality rots and 
withers, and the intellectual graveyard claims another 
corpse. Many distinguished presidents before me, then, 
will discover themselves as sextons. 

This challenge cannot be smiled away. It is seriously 
made and must be seriously answered. Tho we live in 
a swiftly changing world, it might seem that we must, 
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like Patrick Henry, judge the future by the past; and 
we must judge the past of an institution by its product. 
When the biographies of Who’s Who are explored, the 
witness of the past is strongly reassuring to the smaller 
colleges. Judged in proportion to their total number of 
graduates, the independent colleges show a high rating 
of distinction, at least as it is recognized in that familiar 
work. In the first fifteen, out of seventy considered, are 
Amherst, Wesleyan, Trinity, Hobart, Williams, Haver- 
ford, Hamilton, Bowdoin and Union—and Lafayette, 
Dartmouth, Rutgers and Colgate are not far behind. 
These figures may be crude, but gloss them as you will, 
the small college, so far, has no cause for shame in the 
assay of American alumni. The graduates of the good 
small college have for generations sent their sons back 
to its care, knowing its value in their own lives. After 
all, the primary purpose of a college is to produce not 
learned.books but able men. 


“k * % ae 
One hears occasionally of a queer dichotomy which 
would sharply separate the academic host into two de- 
partments, the teachers and the scholars, as if one who 
seemed to be both must be an optical illusion, 
A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 


Actually, he is the common type. It is a trichotomy that 
we have before us, in which the central column holding 
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this type is immensely broad, with narrow margins at 
each side. In one of these margins are listed those with 
a genius for discovery and literary exposition, but with- 
out the power to dramatize accepted truth in classroom 
colloquy; in the other are their opposites. The former, 
looking toward the research institute or private study, 
have little place in the college. The latter, tho looking 
in some cases toward the secondary school, are very 
welcome—exceptional but welcome—in any college 
large or small; but let it be remembered that absence of 
productive scholarship is not in itself a presumption of 
teaching power. Scattered through the last-named and 
the great middle column are those who have, too, a 
genius for friendship with the young and who by con- 
stant influence in the field or by the fireside—an influ- 
ence as powerful as it is unconscious—build themselves 
into the enrichment of humanity. 

In this friendly, fruitful intimacy of old experience 
and young enthusiasm, the small college, with its close- 
knit community, has claimed a special advantage; and 
many a youth turned man traces the guiding vision of 
his life to the dinner table of a courteous and cultivated 
professor and his wife, giving their lives to the gracious 
service of such an institution. Gratitude to them and 
their kind appears in many a great man’s memoirs. But 
even this generous ministry must be supported by en- 
dowments. The college with narrow funds, the college 
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whose necessarily mean stipend confines its teaching 
scholar to a bare and shabby home, can scarcely hope 
that his student guest will be subtly reassured with the 
prospect of a scholarly life. No one pleads that learn- 
ing should be associated in a student’s mind with lux- 
ury, but neither can it well be associated with distress. 
Large-hearted men and women desiring to advance the 
dignity and charm of learning in this country may well 
bear in mind that the small college is carrying on its 
enterprise of education in the homes of its staff as well 
as elsewhere, and that a modicum of apparatus is as 
essential there as in the college laboratory. 

When recently the president of one of our largest 
universities remarked that his university college assumed 
no interest in the life of its students outside their aca- 
demic exercises, President Comfort, of Haverford, wel- 
coming a distinction here implied, took occasion to 
reply that the small college continued to stand zn loco 
parentis. That it does, not in an inquisitorial interfer- 
ence in the sphere of private liberty, not in the imposi- 
tion of arbitrary rules, but in a humane concern for the 
growth of fine and rounded personality in every mem- 
ber of its family. 

There could be no more impressive recognition of, 
and no more sincere compliment to, the power of benef- 
icent personal contacts, which has long distinguished 
the small college, than the recent undertaking of certain 
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large university colleges, with fortune at their beck, 
arbitrarily to disintegrate themselves, each into a fam- 
ily of small colleges. But it is not unnatural for the 
historic small college to believe, and perhaps not in- 
decorous for it to express its belief, that it will not be 
imitated out of existence. 

The high objective of the independent college is 
liberal education, primarily of its students; but as a 
means to that end it desires, too, the continuing liberal 
development of its teaching faculty. The physicist and 
the classicist, the philosopher and the historian, the 
economist and the mathematician, are not only in the 
same institution but in daily neighborly contact and 
companionship, and constantly aware of the interrela- 
tions of the arts and sciences, constantly aware of the 
oneness of knowledge. It is this which makes for the 
breadth of college teaching and the richness of the col- 
lege experience. A liberal college faculty of some fifty 
men, talking together of an evening, may discover 
heights of total vision not often achieved in a depart- 
ment meeting of fifty men in a great university. 

For long ages it has been necessary for most men and 
women to work through every day from dawn to dark 
in order to stay alive. With almost catastrophic force 
comes the perception in our day that this is no longer 
true. In some quarters the new leisure in life, by a 
strange inversion of cause and effect, is resented as the 
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creation of a New Deal in politics. Sudden as is our 
realization, the fact itself has been emerging for two 
hundred years, since humble artizans discovered clever 
ways to lighten the drudgery of spinning yarn by har- 
nessing the power of falling water. Thousands of 
generations have struggled with the problem of win- 
ning a little time for the free life. The free life now 
upon us, we are bewildered with the problem of what 
to do with it. 

The liberal education was designed for the free life, 
but it was designed for the fortunate few who had it. 
Now it is the bounty of the multitude, and it can 
swiftly ruin the race if put to bad use. How the leisure 
of commonplace minds should be directed by wise, pet- 
suasive leadership need not detain us here, tho it is a 
major problem of our educational statesmanship. The 
point here is that the free live is available for mere 
able minds than ever before. At the same time that the 
complication of social effort requires vocational train- 
ing increasingly intensive and severe, the need of prepa- 
ration for the free life is, perhaps, even more insistent. 
For the first time a man may be three days a smith and 
three days a gentleman; and for the first time, therefore, 
a liberal education can find fruitage in any able mind. 

As a means of discovering and supporting for the 
necessary time, minds able to acquire and to use for 
social benefit the education for the free life, the Amer- 
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ican government may well go further along the line of 
the British government in providing competitive college 
scholarships. If the state is to dry up the old wells of 
philanthropy by confiscatory taxation—and at the 
present moment this might seem to some no mere hys- 
terical fear—it might support the training of its leaders 
in just this way, through the subsidy of selected brains. 
Thus would be realized the fine democratic, but anti- 
equalitarian, ideal of Thomas Jefferson, who desired 
that leaders be “raked up from the rubbish” by this 
device. But prudence will watch well to see that it is 
not selected institutions, far less all collegiate institu- 
tions, which are subsidized, but selected brains, with 
free individual choice among the existing institutions 
of the country. In the light of history it requires no 
second sight to see that indispensable state subsidy of 
institutions means state control, and that universal state 
control presents grave perils in a society of free men. 
With the opportunity for free choice among American 
youth, the small college, that is to say the good small 
college, need not fear extinction. 

Happily, the wells of philanthropy have not yet been 
drained, and, somehow, those of us who know the 
American spirit cannot believe that they will be. The 
long procession of noble men and women who have 
fed the living streams of learning in this country with 
their benefactions is not ended, nor will it end. Patrons 
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of humanity in its finest purposes, they have merged 
themselves into the immortality of American colleges. 
Moved by affectionate confidence, they have seen in 
each a personality whose worth had little relation to 
size or outward grandeur. As it scans the long roll of 
its benefactors the small college, in its sentiment of 
gratitude and its conviction of responsibility, finds im- 
pulse there, if there were no other, to maintain and 
to increase its high service to mankind. 
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On the occasion of the McGee Centennial 
Dinner, the Hon. Arthur Meighen gave this 
address in the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, April 13, 1925. Lucidity, force, and fer- 
vor of style are distinguishing qualities of 
this speech. It should be closely studied for 
these qualities as well as for its lofty and 
patriotic sentiment. 


Thomas D'Arcy McGee 


Hon. Arthur Meighen 


HE STORY Of a nation’s heroes is the fountain 
source from which it draws the wine of its later 
life. There is no inspiration that so quickens the 
ambition of youth, stimulates public service, and deep- 
ens love of country like the memory of great men who 
have gone. England has erected her empire of today 
around the names of Cromwell, of Bacon, of Newton, 
of Shakespeare, of Pitt, and Burke, and Wellington, 
and Canning, and a hundred other luminous figures 
who have adorned her past. The flames of Italian 
patriotism have been fed for generations at the shrine — 
of Cavour, of Garibaldi, and of Mazzini, and in France 
there is not a home that has not resounded with the 
praises of Charlemagne, of Colbert, of Richelieu, and 
of Napoleon; while in the United States, the perfection 
of modern democracy, tens of millions of citizens do 
homage to the memory of Washington, of Marshall, 
of Lincoln, and of Grant. 
Canada has now reached the time when the lives at 
least of her founders have receded out of politics into 
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history. There are no controversies of today which date 
back to the era of Confederation—nothing left now 
to distort the perspective with which we can view the 
men of that time and measure their powers, their mo- 
tives, and their achievements. There are some of those 
giants who have stood every test, who have grown in 
stature through half a century of criticism, and whose 
place in our annals is now forever secure. One of these 
is Thomas D’Arcy McGee. 

With unreserved enthusiasm I congratulate the au- 
thors of tonight’s events—and particularly the Hon. 
Charles Murphy, to whom we owe its inception and to 
whose driving power we certainly owe its success. It 
will be a good thing for the national spirit of Canada, 
it will help develop a real national personality, when 
we can all join in veneration of the great deeds of the 
fathers of our country. It will help marvelously the 
cause of unity in this Dominion when all of us get to 
realize that we as well as other nations have our patri- 
archs, men and women who have lived great lives, 
and left an inheritance of fame which is now to every 
province a common treasure and a common pride. Here 
we are gathered in hundreds three-score years after the 
death of D’Arcy McGee, and we are going to see to it, 
if we can, that this great Irishman, this great mission- 
ary of Ireland, this far greater Canadian and missionary 
of empire, comes at last into his own. 
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D’Arcy McGee was Irish in lineage and nativity, but 
in every element of his character, in every vein of his 
being, in every bud and blossom of his personality he 
was more Irish still; all that the world admires in that 
race he possessed—a fine generous nature, a delicate 
sensibility, a passion for the beautiful in everything, in 
language, in landscape, in literature, in the deeds and 
thoughts of men. His imaginative gifts added the sheen 
of beauty to his writings and his speeches; but they did 
more than that; their spell upon him was so great that 
they commanded his course in public affairs. Wherever 
McGee the statesman went, McGee the orator was 
there, and McGee the poet was not far away. 

His boyhood mind was nourished in the most revo- 
lutionary of Irish schools. As a talented young man he 
was drawn into the company of a set of brilliant intel- 
lectuals, a group of daring spirits who planned by a 
combination of oratory and shotguns to overthrow 
British power. He trained his eloquence by matching 
flights with Thomas Francis Meagher, who, with the 
possible exception of Emmett, was the most vivid and 
spectacular of anti-British platform warriors in the last 
century. With this beginning he set out for America, 
carried his shining sword into journalism, and deter- 
mined to establish himself in the New World as the 
special guardian and tribune of his race. But the mind 
of D’Arcy McGee, while brilliant and imaginative, was 
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fundamentally intelligent, receptive to reason and re- 
sponsive to experience. He served his people devotedly 
every hour of his sojourn in the United States, but he 
soon came to the conclusion that human frailty was not 
confined to old England, that a republican government 
had no monopoly of liberty, and that the grievances 
which had racked his soul under British rule had their 
counterpart in other lands and were after all not such 
as should be removed by revolt and revolution, but by 
the far more certain process of constitutional reform. 
In this feeling he turned his footsteps to the British 
flag again, took up his abode in Montreal, and gave to 
this country the last and best decade of his life. 

For the task that was awaiting him in Canada, 
D’Arcy McGee was wonderfully equipped. The young 
colony had been torn by feuds and schisms, the bicker- 
ings of rival races—cliques into which men were di- 
vided and subdivided, and had brought the Act of 
Union of 1841 into a condition of unworkable futility. 
The Atlantic colonies were isolated and unhappy, and 
were seeking access to our larger western populations. 
People generally were weary of the crudities and bitter- 
nesses of political strife. Into all this the fresh, buoy- 
ant spirit of McGee came like sunshine after a night of 
storm. Free from the antipathies of either faction, but 
with an intelligent sympathy for both, he set himself 
to preach the evangel of unity, and through all the 
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changing phases of our pre-confederation struggles he 
pressed cheerfully and dauntlessly on. A relentless 
militant in other lands, he became a tireless peacemaker 
in ours. 

He caught at once the vision of a great confederation 
—the union of our provinces in a federal system; this 
ideal seized his intellect and took possession of his 
heart; he saw in it the one plan and the only plan of 
salvation, and to bring about such a union he conse- 
crated all the resources with which he was endowed. 

With upper and lower Canada struggling to work 
together but jealously gathering into rival camps di- 
vided by speech and creed, it was a tremendous event 
to have a man arrive who was a peerless master of the 
language of the one and a devoted disciple of the re- 
ligion of the other. At a time when our maritime East 
and maritime West were further apart than the antipo- 
des are today, it was a wonderful thing that a man ap- 
peared whose faith in British institutions had been tried 
in the furnace of experience and who believed with the 
ardor of a crusader that the genius of these institutions 
would weld these sundered colonies into one. The pic- 
ture of a United Canada which filled the mind of 
D’Arcy McGee captivated his whole being. He could 
see nothing but the grandeur of a great young nation 
towering over the asperities of sectional strife, divisions 
obliterated, hostilities quieted, distance annihilated, the 
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mountains of the Pacific offering shelter to the harbors 
of the Atlantic. He could see under union a national 
culture developed, a national literature nourished; he 
could see the exposed and straggling limbs of British 
dominion on this continent gathered into one living 
frame as guaranty against American absorption. Stand- 
ing before an enchanted legislature in 1860 he said: 

“IT look to the future of my adopted country with 
hope, tho not without anxiety; I see in the not-remote 
distance one great nationality, bound, like the shield of 
Achilles, by the blue rim of ocean; I see it quartered 
into many communities, each disposing of its internal 
affairs, but all bound together by free institutions, free 
intercourse, and free commerce; I see within the round 
of that shield, the peaks of the western mountains and 
the crests of the eastern waves—the winding Assini- 
boine, the five-fold lakes, the St. Lawrence, the Ottawa, 
the Saguenay, the St. John, and the Basin of Minas— 
by all these flowing waters, in all the valleys they ferti- 
lize, in all the cities they visit in their courses, I see a 
generation of industrious, contented, moral men, free in 
name and in fact—men capable of maintaining, in 
peace and in war, a constitution worthy of such a 
country.” 

His voice rang through the whole inhabited area of 
Canada. An eloquence which had thrilled audiences in 
Ireland before he was twenty, which had defied British 
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power in the hectic halls of Dublin, which had chal- 
lenged and conquered hostile parties in the great repub- 
lic, was turned in the full glow of its maturity into a 
mighty summons athwart British America to give birth 
to a British nation. The fiery insurrectionist of Car- 
lingford had become the incomparable evangelist of 
Empire. 

To Sir John Macdonald and Sir George Etienne 
Cartier it was given to stand at the front of those men 
who are known now, and justly known, as the fa- 
thers of our country. Close around them were George 
Brown, Tilley and Tupper. It were these men whose 
skill in the management of parties, whose experience 
as men of affairs, whose understanding of the un- 
quenchable aspirations of minorities, whose patience 
through years of adversity and unbending determination 
to succeed enabled at last the lines of our constitution 
to be settled and the foundations of this Dominion to 
be laid. To them all honor is due, and to them through- 
out our history increasing honor will be done. But if 
Macdonald and Cartier were the architects of Con- 
federation, D’Arcy McGee was its prophet. He it was 
who in its grandest form caught the vision splendid; 
he it was who spread everywhere the fervor with which 
he was himself consumed; he it was whose restless pen 
and matchless platform power carried right into the 
hearts of the masses his message of tolerance and good 
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will. It was D’Arcy McGee who was the triumphant 
missionaty of Union. 

The full harvest of what our fathers sowed has been 
slow to ripen. Still it is true, and only the voice of 
unthinking ingratitude can deny, that in these fifty years 
we have garnered much. The obstacles encountered 
have been greater than we had believed, but they have 
been as nothing when compared with the obstacles and 
dangers which by our union we surmounted. And if in 
these years we feel again the pains of sectional dissen- 
sion and there are searchings of heart about our future, 
let us put on the armor of men of old who fought these 
same dragons in far more perilous array; let us look 
back across the span of two generations and watch the 
bold brave figures of the captains of that time; let us 
learn from their patience and emulate their courage and 
highly resolve to enrich by our devotion the noble edi- 
fice they have handed down. And when distrust moves 
among us to estrange race from race, or class from class, 
or to whisper in our ear that we are not our brother's 
keeper, let us listen over the hills to the reverberating 
eloquence, the lofty patriotism, the warm-hearted tol- 
eration, the wholesome wisdom of Thomas D'Arcy 
McGee. 
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Have Faith in America 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr. 


This speech, by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
was given in the Grand Ballroom, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, January 17, 
1932. It voices in unequivocal terms the speak- 
er’s opposition to Communism and his faith 
in the American form of government. The 
speaker, thoroughly familiar with his sub- 
ject, is characteristically fearless in enunciat- 
ing and impressing his ideas. 


Have Faith in America 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr. 


I desire to take the opportunity to read a letter 
which I have just received from Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor: 


Pris AMERICANS, at the outset of my remarks 


January 15, 1932. 
Hon. Hamitton Fisn, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: 

Please convey my best wishes to the mass meeting on the 
17th, and state for me that the American Federation of 
Labor stands ready to combat the spread of communism in 
the United States by every legitimate means at its disposal. 

There must be no compromise with the revolutionary 
activities of the Communists directed from Moscow against 
our civil liberties, freedom of speech, and of the press, and 
our republican form of government. 

There is no room in the United States for any dictator- 
ship, whether by the right or the left. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILt1AM GREEN. 


There are not many in this vast audience who have 
had any contact whatever with Communists. Most of 
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us know little or nothing about them except what we 
have read in the newspapers. But for the past fourteen 
years the American Federation of Labor has been fight- 
ing against the spread of communism in this country, 
and it has succeeded finally in keeping the Communists 
out of its own ranks. 

If the Communists had succeeded in taking over con- 
trol of the American Federation of Labor, which they 
almost did in Los Angeles and Chicago, communism 
would be today a very serious menace to our industries 
throughout the United States, and even to our republi- 
can form of government. 

I believe in giving credit where credit is due. The 
American Federation of Labor, which has been fighting 
communism in the front-line trenches for these many 
years past, has done more than any other organization 
to prevent its spread in the industrial life of our coun- 
try, and for that reason is entitled to the commendation 
of all loyal American citizens. 

It is an honor and a pleasure to attend this splendid 
mass meeting and join with you in your efforts to com- 
bat communistic propaganda and its vicious activities, 
and at the same time uphold those American ideals and 
principles of government handed down to us by our 
forefathers, who sacrificed everything to make the 
United States a free and independent nation. 

I believe the best way to combat the spread of com- 
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munism in this country is by explaining to the American 
people the principles and purposes of the Communists 
in the United States, because I am confident that, once 
they know the facts, communism can not make much 
headway among our free people. 

However, on this the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington, which the American 
people will celebrate throughout the year, it seems to 
me to be highly proper to reaffirm our faith in our free 
institutions and uphold our republican form of govern- 
ment from the attacks of Communists, Fascists, and all 
those misguided people advocating some foreign form 
of dictatorship in the United States. | 

You have heard Representative Eslick, of Tennessee, 
that able and courageous representative of the democ- 
racy of the South, demand protection for free American 
labor from the products of forced labor in Soviet Rus- 
sia, including wheat, oil, lumber, which have already 
practically destroyed the world markets for our most 
important exports and helped to cause a serious depres- 
sion in the price of these vital commodities. 

Lenin was right when he said that American capital- 
ists will commit suicide for temporary profit. That is 
exactly what some of our capitalists have done by ex- 
tending loans and credit to Soviet Russia to obtain 
tractors, combines, sawmill machinery, and oil equip- 
ment to help destroy our foreign markets in our most 
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valuable exports, and build up the five-year plan, aimed 
to ruin our own economic system. I predict, if the 
Soviet government remains in power a few more years, 
that it will mean an annual loss to American producers 
of wheat, oil, lumber, and cotton of a billion dollars a 
year, which will affect the standard of wages and of 
living of all the American people. 

You have heard my distinguished and able colleague 
in Congress, Representative Carl Bachmann, explain 
the need for rigid legislation to exclude and deport 
alien Communists from the United States. If the alien 
Communists in the United States, who have come here 
of their own free will and accord to enjoy the equal 
opportunities and protection of our laws, do not like 
our country and its free institutions, let them go back 
to their native lands, where they can enjoy the low 
standard of wages, lack of freedom of speech, and op- 
pressive laws which they are accustomed to. If they 
will not depart or cease their revolutionary propaganda, 
then it is the duty of Congress—and that is exactly 
what Representative Bachmann’s bill proposes—to de- 
port these alien Communists. They do not fear our 
police, our courts, or our jails, but they do fear de- 
portation, and that is the most effective weapon against 
the kind of warfare the Communists are waging against 
the government of the United States. 

The committee appointed by the House of Represen- 
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tatives to investigate Communist activities in the United 
States, of which I had the honor to be the chairman, 
reached the conclusion, after extensive study, that there 
were between five and six hundred thousand Com- 
munists in the United States, of which two-thirds were 
aliens. The Communists admit openly that they take 
their orders from Moscow, and are apparently proud 
of it. In other words, the Communist party is not in 
reality an American political party, but a section of the 
Communist International at Moscow, aimed at the 
heart of our government and at the life, liberty, and 
happiness of our people. 

It openly advocates replacing the American flag by 
the red flag, and the overthrow of our republican form 
of government by force and violence. The Communist 
Party, or movement, in the United States is largely an 
alien conspiracy in our midst, having certain definite 
aims and purposes which can be defined as destruction 
of all religious beliefs, of private property and inheri- 
tance, of promoting class hatred and spreading revolu- 
tionary propaganda through the Communist Interna- 
tional to incite strikes, riots, sabotage, and industrial 
unrest, and, lastly, to bring about a class or civil war, 
aimed to overthrow our republican form of govern- 
ment by force and violence and establish the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat or Soviet form of government, 
with the world capital at Moscow. 
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The Federal government, through the Department of 
Justice, should be given power to investigate and keep 
in contact with the revolutionary activities of the Com- 
munists, as a precautionary measure to guard against 
this alien conspiracy of hate and destruction that per- 
meates all sections of our country, and is well organ- 
ized and supported by iron discipline. 

I have just introduced a bill authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate revolutionary propaganda 
and Communist activities in the United States. I am 
convinced that this authority should rest with the De- 
partment of Justice, which should act as a clearing- 
house for all Communist information and of all groups 
and individuals that urge the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

It is often overlooked that the Federal Constitution 
guarantees to every State a republican form of govern- 
ment. My bill does not restore the espionage act, per- 
mitting raids or arrests by the Department of Justice 
agents, but merely empowers the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to investigate and keep in constant touch with the 
propaganda and activities of the Communists in the 
United States, and to cooperate with various govern- 
ment, State, and municipal authorities and be in a posi- 
tion to receive and give information to American citi- 
zens interested in this work. 

No executive department of the government now has 
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any power to investigate or even receive information 
concerning the activities of the enemies of our govern- 
ment from within, aimed to destroy our homes, our 
religion, our livelihood, and our government. 

The bill which I have introduced might well be 
amended and strengthened, but it should be enacted 
into law at an early date, and to do so will require the 
active and earnest support of all patriotic and civic 
organizations. 

Altho I am no alarmist and do not anticipate any 
revolution in this country this year or next year from 
Communist sources, I do believe that their seditious 
activities and those of all our enemies from within are 
more serious to the welfare of our people and the main- 
tenance of our republican form of government than 
that of all our possible enemies from without, against 
whom we appropriate for naval and military defense 
over $500,000,000 a year. 

The American people are not looking for false reme- 
dies in the midst of their troubles; even in the midst of 
the worst depression in the history of our country, with 
over 5,000,000 unemployed and other millions on part 
time, the American people have faith in our own insti- 
tutions and do not propose to substitute socialism or 
communism, both of which are of foreign growth, for 
free American individualism that has led the world in 
the well-being, prosperity, high standards of wages and 
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living of the working class, and has made the American 
worker a home and garage owner and a capitalist. 

We are still the richest nation on earth and have an 
overabundance of foodstuffs, oil, coal, and lumber. We 
do not propose to permit any American citizen to 
starve or freeze during this period of world-wide de- 
pression. Every citizen has a clear-cut duty to give ac- 
cording to his means and to give until it hurts, if meces- 
sary, to relieve distress among our own people. 

We must destroy the fear of insecurity by serving 
notice definitely and conclusively, no matter what the 
cost may be, that an ample supply of foodstuffs will be 
furnished all unemployed American wage earners and 
their families in this emergency. I am opposed to the 
unemployment or financial dole, which tends to destroy 
individual incentive, for individual incentive has been 
the main cause of the wonderful development of the 
United States; but if private charity is not enough to 
feed our people it is clearly the duty of the Federal 
government to furnish as much of the wheat it owns 
under the Farm Board as may be required, to be proc- 
essed into flour and distributed by the American Red 
Cross. Failure of the Federal government, in this crisis, 
to exert its utmost efforts to relieve the suffering and 
misery would be a fatal indictment against the adminis- 
tration at Washington and even against our republican 
form of government. 
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I am exteedingly proud of the American people; in 
their affliction they have stedfastly refused to join in 
any riots and revolutionary propaganda or activities. 
Their hearts and minds are loyal to our free institu- 
tions, to our government, and to the American flag. I 
am hopeful that when we emerge from this depression, 
as emerge we will within the next year, it will be to 
greater opportunities and a better division of wealth 
for the great mass of our American people and to a 
brighter and happier future. Out of our great affliction 
must come benefits to the American people, and pros- 
perity when restored must be passed around to a 
greater degree. The common people, the folks back 
home, the millions of American wage-earners must reap 
the rewards of loyalty, faith, and patriotism in the new 
economic and social order that will come out of our 
afflictions. Our industrial capitalism must clean its own 
house and divest itself of some of its manifestations 
of greed and avarice. 

International bankers must not be allowed, for the 
sake of greed and profits, to invest billions of the sav- 
ings of hard-working, industrious American citizens in 
worthless foreign securities, without some protection. 
I refuse to indict all international bankers, as there are 
old and well-established banking houses, such as J. P. 
Morgan & Co., with experience and traditions; but 
there should be a law against banks forming their own 
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security affiliates and floating all kinds of securities, 
and particularly international bonds, instead of confin- 
ing their activities to legitimate banking business. — 

The American people are only in the morning of 
their glorious destiny. We are endowed with every 
natural resource to make for a greater and richer na- 
tion. We should meet this depression and the threat 
of communism with the resolve to unite all of our 
efforts to restore prosperity in the United States, and 
make our people the most contented and the most en- 
lightened on the face of the earth. 

Let us have faith in America, and in the capacity, 
intelligence, and patriotism of our people and our gov- 
ernment to solve all our economic problems as they 
have in the past, for the best interests and welfare of 
the American people. Let us have faith in ourselves 
and in our democratic institutions. For the past fifty 
years our wage-earners have been the best paid, the 
best housed, the best fed, the best clothed, and the most 
contented in the world. The Congress and the various 
State legislatures for many years have been correcting 
abuses that have crept into our economic system by en- 
actment of laws governing the conditions and hours of 
labor, passing employers’ liability laws, and now pro- 
viding old-age pensions. Civilization is confronted with 
economic problems far more serious than at any time 
since we obtained our independence as a nation. I 
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whole-heartedly commend the declaration of the Pope 
in behalf of social and industrial justice and in favor 
of a more equitable distribution of wealth. It is our 
manifest duty to see that industrial justice and human 
rights prevail in these United States. If our country is 
worth dying for in time of war, it must be worth living 
for in time of peace. 

When the Declaration of Independence was written 
by Thomas Jefferson there were few, if any, republics 
in the world. Rule by the divine right of kings was the 
accepted form of government. A representative system 
of government, based on the consent of the governed, 
was a new departure and regarded as revolutionary. 
Even when Lincoln made his immortal Gettysburg 
speech—that ‘‘government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth’— 
there were still few republics in the world. Since then 
monarchies have been toppling over right and left, and 
republics have come into being based on our principles 
of government. 

Nevertheless, Communists, Socialists, pink intellec- 
tuals, radical college professors, and a smattering of 
Protestant ministers have combined to denounce our 
economic system as antiquated and loaded down with 
abuses and evils, asserting that our government is cor- 
rupt and democracy a failure. These visionaries, with- 
out any experience in business or government, find 
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everything wrong in America and everything beautiful 
in Soviet Russia, or in some form of temporary foreign 
dictatorship. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the proposition that a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. Let us reaffirm 
our belief in our republican form of government, be- 
cause it is the soundest, fairest, most honorable, and 
best form of government ever devised by the mind of 
man. Let us cherish it and defend it against all of our 
enemies both within and without, and serve notice that 
we do not propose to substitute communism, socialism, 
or fascism for our republican form of government— 
which is the best on earth. 

You have just heard from my distinguished coi- 
leagues in Congress, and other well-known speakers, 
on the dangers of communism in the United States and 
the best methods of combating its spread among the 
American people. I shall not take up in these few 
minutes a further discussion of the aims and purposes 
of the Communists, but will take this opportunity to 
present an economic plan for the purpose of passing 
prosperity around among the great mass of American 
people when we emerge, as emerge we will, within the 
next year, from the present deplorable depression. 

The plan I propose is to provide for a square deal 
for American labor, organized and unorganized, and 
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give the millions-of American wage-earners a bigger 
share in the profits of their labor and thereby destroy 
any possible appeal of Communist and Socialist propa- 
ganda in the United States or even argument for gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Lincoln was right when he enunciated the doctrine 
that “labor is prior to capital.” In our present great 
affliction there are 5,000,000 unemployed and many 
more millions on part time. Billions of the savings of 
our thrifty working people have been literally swal- 
lowed up in foreign bonds and bad investments, on the 
advice of international bankers. 

Yet, in spite of this affliction, which has brought 
poverty, hardships, and misery to millions of Ameri- 
cans, there still remains loyalty and faith in the hearts 
and minds of our people toward our free institutions 
and the American flag. They have not joined in with 
the Communists or other ultra-radicals to tear down 
our economic structure and republican form of govern- 
ment. The nation owes them an eternal debt of grati- 
tude for their deep-rooted faith in our institutions, 
which are being attacked on all sides. 

In the days of prosperity the workingman gets higher 
wages, but the cost of living goes up at the same time, 
so he is unable to put much aside for the proverbial 
“rainy day.” I am opposed to communism, socialism, 
fascism, and government ownership, but am convinced 
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that the American people, under the continuation of 
our existing economic system, are entitled to greater 
rewards and a bigger share in the fruits of their labor; 
at present too much goes to the stockholders of our 
large corporations, often to increase already swollen 
fortunes. 

My plan is to license, through the Department of 
Commerce, all corporations having a million dollars 
paid-up capital and doing interstate business, and not 
permit the payment of dividends in excess of 10 per 
cent to the stockholders in any one year, and that all 
payments beyond 10 per cent must be divided among 
the employees according to their compensation and the 
stockholders. Payment for sickness, injury, unemploy- 
ment, life, and old-age funds might well be deducted 
from the share set aside for the employees. In addition 
no bonus shall be permitted to any executive officers. 

My proposal might require a constitutional amend- 
ment; but if it is fair, right, and just, then it should 
be adopted. 

It may sound at first to be radical, but it has the 
approval of many fair-minded conservatives, who have 
conceded its merits and believe that it is worth careful 
consideration. 

This proposal is an answer to communism and the 
five-year program of government ownership in Soviet 
Russia; it seeks to preserve that individual incentive 
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under our economic system that has made for the won- 
derful development of our country, and at the same 
time bring about a fairer and more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and eliminate the seeds of class hatred 
and revolution that spring up as a result of the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of a few. 

This plan can probably be put into effect by State 
enactment on the same principle as the workmen’s 
compensation act. It might prove desirable if some 
State government in an industrial State should try this 
experiment out first. 

It would be helpful if the radio audience would send 
me any suggestions that they may have toward shaping 
this new economic policy, aimed to pass prosperity 
around among the American people. 

I am submitting this proposal in good faith and ask 
for serious consideration of it on its merits or demerits. 
If it develops that it is unsound, demagogic, un- 
American, or against the public welfare, I shall not 
urge further consideration. We must remember, how- 
ever, that capitalism is now being confronted with a 
real test of its benefits and virtues, and we who uphold 
it can not afford to hide our heads any longer in the 
sands of depression and not try before it is too late to 
restore confidence in it by abolishing some of its well- 
known evils and abuses. 
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At the banquet in honor of Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh given by the Mayor’s Committee 
on Receptions of the City of New York, on 
June 14, 1927, at the Hotel Commodore, Dr. 
John H. Finley delivered this warm speech of 
welcome. The liberal praise and enthusiasm 
of the speaker are in keeping with the un- 
usual occasion. The style is easy, personal, 
direct, and highly entertaining. 


Welcome to Lindbergh 


Dr. John H. Finley 


M* Mayor, Governor Smith, Colonel Lindbergh: 


I have never been prouder in my life than at 
this moment, in being called upon to repre- 
sent the youth of America. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s description of the castle in his 
Quentin Durward, there were three moats that had to 
be crossed, three drawbridges that had to be let down, 
three speeches of welcome that had to be received, 
before the approaching knight was actually admitted 
into the heart of the castle. You, my young knight, 
who departed so unceremoniously from us, have had a 
more difficult time in getting back into your own land. 
You crossed the first moat, which is as wide as the 
Atlantic, and the national drawbridge was let down. 
You crossed the second moat—I do not know just how 
you came in; I have been away today—and have been 
welcomed by our hospitable Mayor. And now that the 
Governor has pinned on you the badge of the State’s 
welcome, it may be said that you have crossed the Har- 
lem River moat and are actually back in America at last. 
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One has never really entered America who has not 
come to New York; but one who has never been in the 
valley where we were born (the ‘‘we” meaning in this 
instance “you and I’) cannot really know America. 
And speaking of this pronoun “we,” as former Com- 
missioner of Education I am sorry that I must call atten- 
tion to the Mayor’s error in grammar. He used “we” 
in the sentence “We go with we” in the objective sense. 
I am not criticizing him; we shall just simply have to 
revise our grammars hereafter, so that “we” may be 
used either in the nominative, possessive or objective 
case. 

I have a special pride in the privilege that is accorded 
me tonight because I was born in the same valley with 
you, some little distance down the river below Little 
Falls, on the flat prairie, as flat as the ocean, tho my 
particular village—and you will excuse me if I mention 
this fact, for I shall never again have such an oppor- 
tunity to call attention to my native place—my par- 
ticular village was called, with utter disregard of the 
topography, “Grand Ridge.” It becomes a real eminence 
tonight, a real “ridge,” in the fact that I as one of its 
sons salute you, the son of the river that runs through 
the heart of America, and whose falls will sing your 
praises so long as water runs down hill, and linden 
trees grow and mountains stand, for, as I suspect, your 
anglicized name is Linden Mountain. 
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In my own school days out there on the prairies 
where you were born (and I) we used to sing this 
school song: 

Once a man from Androscoggin 
Or from some outlandish place, 


With a view to see this country 
To the westward set his face. 


He was weary at Chicago, 

So he sat him down to rest, 
But ‘twas only there the center 
Of the famous land Out West. 


‘Tis away Out in the West, 
"Tis away out in the West, 
Oh, I fear we ne’er shall find it 
’Tis so far out in the West. 


But in these years since those days a new age has 
dawned—an age which twenty years ago I began to 
call the “televictorian age,” the age of the conquest of 
the far. The most widely known symbol of the earlier 
ages is the image of the “Winged Victory.” Mr. H. G. 
Wells, seeing one of these little statues in every Boston 
parlor, spoke of it as the “symbol of the terrifying 
unanimity of esthetic discrimination” in that cultured 
city. But the feet of that “Winged Victory’ were at- 
tached to the prow of a ship. We have, however, in 
this tall, slim stripling the living symbol of the new 
age—a youth who has 


pushed the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand, 
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and who in his flight has even 
split the sky in two 
And seen the face of God shine through. 

He typifies the being for whom the other ages have 
been longing and waiting—the creature with wings. 
The prophet Ezekiel in captivity by the River Chebar 
2,500 years ago had a vision which suggests your land- 
ing at Le Bourget. He saw a great cloud come out of 
the sky, and out of the midst of it the likeness of a 
man—‘with the hands of a man under its wings.” 
Ancient kings had likenesses of themselves graven with 
wings. It was beings with wings who knelt over the 
Shekinah of the children of Israel and who carried the 
mail for the gods of Olympus. It was with wings 
fastened on with wax that Daedalus is imagined to 
have made the first non-stop flight from Crete to Sicily, 
and that his son Icarus flew till, nearing the sun which 
melted the wax, he fell “headlong through the af- 
frighted air” and sank in the sea. It was of such a fly- 
ing man as you that Leonardo da Vinci prophesied 
when he said, “There shall be wings.” (“Spunteranno 
le Ali.’’) 

It was of you that Samuel P. Langley said to a group 
of us about the table, only a few months before his 
death, that we would see man fly, tho, alas, he would 
not. It was of you that the Wright brothers, with 
whom I sat at dinner here but a little later, gave 
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augury from their first flight at Kittyhawk, as the 
ancient augurs divined the will of the gods from the 
flight of birds. The whole world has welcomed you 
not only because of your intrepid spirit, your daring to 
go alone into the “‘last wilderness,” your incarnation of 
what it most loves in youth and manhood, but because 
you came out of the skies in the guise in which man 
has dreamed of a higher destiny—as an angel. And 
how the angels must have applauded this young man 
when they saw him flying! Oliver Wendell Holmes 
would have said of you, “The angels laughed, too, at 
the good you have done.” We need no longer say of 
man that he is “a little lower than the angels.” 

There has been a poetic fitness, if you will allow me 
to say so, in your selection for this pioneer exploit. I 
think the Lord had a great deal to do with it. An old 
professor whom I knew at Princeton would have said 
that “ it was almost providential,” leaving some credit 
to you as a free moral agent. 

In the first place, being of Norse descent you most 
appropriately returned the call which a Norseman, one 
Leif Ericson (believed to be the first European to visit 
our shores), made when nearly 1,000 years ago he 

came rowing up the Charles 


In the sea-battered dragon-ships, 
Stroked by the strong, blond carles. 


They called him ‘Leif the Lucky” and as Leif the 
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Lucky he has been sung in sagas acfoss the centuries. 
He welcomes you, “Lindy the Lucky,” as his companion 
through thousands of years to come. 

In the next place, the river on whose banks you were 
born (as I was) was discovered by the French ex- 
plorers and priests who evoked that greatest valley— 
the valley of the new democracy—from the unknown: 
Father Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, Tonty. Except for 
the French, the Spirit of St. Louis, which has flown. 
back across the seas, would never have found its nest 
in that valley. 

Then there was something of Irish blood in your 
veins that must have told your instinct the way back 
to Ireland. You needed not to ask that frightened 
fisherman whether you were on the way to Ireland. 
But fortunately you did not land there, for had you, 
you would never have come back to us. You would 
have done what one of James Stephens’ angels in The 
Demigods did. Instead of going back to heaven with 
the other and older angels, he lost his heart to Ireland 
(or more particularly to Mary McCann), stripped him- 
self of his wings and stayed. 

And if Pope Gregory the Great could have seen you 
as you flew over the coasts of England, he would surely 
have said, as according to tradition he did say, “Not 
Angles, but Angels’; and they, too, the descendants of 
the Angles, are proud to claim you as one of their 
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descendants. You have stretched “hands under wings 
across the sea.” 

But above all you are an American composite youth, 
of the best that has been and a promise of the best 
that is to be. 

Shakespeare speaks of his young Prince Hal as 
“witching the world with noble horsemanship.” But 
it is something more than your noble horsemanship 
among the clouds that has witched our greater world. 
It is the modest nobility with which you have borne 
yourself in all this acclaim in many tongues, an acclaim 
which but tells the desire that the world has in its 
heart for its youth. We are prouder than ever of 
America in being proud of you. And we thing the 
better of ourselves because we care so much for you. 
May our youth live up to this winged ideal, and may 
you be ever true to the boy that is in you! 

An American poet, recounting Leif Ericson’s voyage 
into the “land as lonesome as a star’—our land that 
“God had set aside for mortals not to mar,” said: 

“Not till Leif’s sons set foot upon the moon 
Will such a deed as his be done again.”’ 

But you, one of the sons of Leif, have done a more 
daring deed than he did, and if you should ever set 
foot upon the moon, even there it would not be neces- 
sary for you to say, “I am Charles Lindbergh,” for the 
moon had sight of you on that immortal flight. 
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I ask the privilege, however—and I do this on behalf 
of the youth of America, since I have been appointed 
to represent them—of giving you this small gold medal 
with the figure of a youth upon it. It is not for your 
breast as these other medals and decorations, but for 
your pocket—a medal originally for those who walk 
but who may some day fly, 4 la sainte terre—so that in 
years to come, when age has so changed your counte- 
nance—which is now known in every home in America 
and in other parts of the world—so changed your 
countenance that you may need to be identified here on 
the earth, you will have upon you this time-defying 
certificate with this inscription: 


THIS IS CHARLES LINDBERGH 


Tho Time may change his youthful face, 
It never can his deed erase; 

He was the first and first will be 

When Time becomes Eternity. 
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Benefits and Obligations 
of American Citizenship 
Henry W. Taft 


Speaking under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
Henry W. Taft delivered this address, May 1, 
1928. It is an informative and factual survey 
of the privileges and responsibilities that ac- 
company citizenship. The speaker gives force 
and pertinence to his views by opening his 
address with an analysis of the Constitution. 
The deliberate style indicates painstaking 
preparation and is designed to present facts 
in an efficient and forceful manner, 


Benefits and Obligations 


of American Citizenship 
Henry W. Taft 


FTER THE REVOLUTION the thirteen original States 
were confronted with the grave problem of 
preserving the independence which they had 

dearly bought. The Articles of Confederation, which 
had loosely held the States together during the war, 
had broken down as an instrument of government. 
And so a group of statesmen representing the several 
States, never before or since excelled in disinterested 
patriotism and statesmanlike foresight, met in conven- 
tion to devise a workable scheme of national govern- 
ment. After deliberating for many months, and after 
narrowly escaping failure more than once, the conven- 
tion evolved the United States Constitution, an instru- 
ment which Gladstone described as “‘the greatest work 
that was ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

It had been vigorously asserted in the Declaration of 
Independence that the people of the colonies possessed 
certain “unalienable rights.” But no attempt was made - 
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by that instrument to organize a government by which 
such rights could be protected. Despite the fact that 
the Declaration had not become, like Magna Carta and 
the Petition of Right in England, embedded in our 
fundamental law, it continues to be a document of vast 
importance to the American people on account of its 
moral effect upon the national character. For it is an 
eloquent and noble expression of high-minded patriots 
determined to secure the blessings of civil liberty. Its 
immediate purpose was to end the tyranny of the En- 
glish sovereign, and it was a powerful factor in con- 
solidating public opinion and arousing enthusiasm for 
the Revolution. That its sentiments have continued to 
prove of value in our national life, is because, without 
creating rights or privileges, they constitute a creed 
which keeps alive a spirit of patriotism, without which 
a popular government cannot long endure. 

The Constitution, on the other hand, embodies an 
intellectual conception of a political structure designed 
to realize the ideals of the Declaration of Independence 
through a national government. But the experience of 
people of Anglo-Saxon blood, after centuries of strug- 
gle, had taught the colonists that, in a political compact 
like the Constitution, the sovereign rights of the States 
or the individual rights of their citizens could not re- 
main unaffected. It was upon that background that the 
Constitution was framed; and the concern of the 
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framers was to devise a scheme under which the Federal 
government should have such powers only as might be 
delegated to it by the constituent sovereignties. 

To introduce into such a scheme elements of per- 
manency was no easy task. But the framers attempted 
to do so by dividing the political power of the nation 
among three organs, or departments, each largely in- 
dependent of the other two and exercising a restraint 
upon them, to prevent them from usurping power. 
These three departments were the legislative, consisting 
of the two houses of Congress; the executive, repre- 
sented by the President; and the judiciary. The creation 
of powers in these departments necessarily involved a 
surrender by the States of a part of their sovereignty, 
but there were reserved to themselves or to the people 
—by the tenth amendment—all powers not delegated. 
The extent of this surrender has caused discussions 
which have agitated this country since the foundation 
of the government, and there have been and still sur- 
vive, two opposing views upon the subject, altho, as a 
result of the Civil War and decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the discussion has become largely academic. But 
it continues to be urged by one school of thought that 
a strict and narrow interpretation should prevail, so 
that all powers not expressly vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the central government should be deemed to 
have been withheld, and by the other, that the Consti- 
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tution should be interpreted so that a grant of any 
powers necessary for the efficiency, the stability and the 
permanence of the general government should be im- 
plied. It is doubtful whether the time will ever come 
when these opposing views will be reconciled or their 
effect upon governmental policy cease. But the cen- 
tripetal tendency of one view and the centrifugal ten- 
dency of the other, have probably had much to do with 
giving us a longer national life than any other popular 
government has ever enjoyed. 

The limitations upon the power of the executive de- 
partment have made it probably the weakest of the 
three branches, but the framers did not overlook the 
danger of unrestricted power in the legislative depart- 
ment; accordingly, checks were provided. For example, 
altho the President was given the power of veto of 
legislative measures, the Senate could disapprove 
foreign treaties negotiated by the President and reject 
appointments to office made by him. The incon- 
veniences caused by these checks are inherent in the 
character of our federal form of government; and they 
have proved to be of advantage chiefly because they 
have created a balance of power between the depart- 
ments. The judicial function was vested by the Con- 
stitution in the courts. While no power was expressed 
to declare void acts of Congress or of the-legislatures 
of the several States, it has long since been settled by 
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judicial decisions in which the people have acquiesced, 
that such power does exist—on the ground that an act 
of Congress or of a State legislature in contravention 
of the provisions of the Constitution is not law, and 
the judiciary is bound so to declare. While this extra- 
ordinary power had never before been vested in the 
courts of any other country, it has probably been the 
most potent influence in rendering the United States 
Constitution not merely an admirable conception of 
political philosophy, but a workable scheme of govern- 
ment. 

Opposition to the ratification by the States of the 
Constitution immediately arose because of the omission 
of a bill of rights; and it was ratified only on the 
understanding that the omission would be supplied, as 
was speedily done, by the adoption of the first ten 
amendments. It is in those amendments that freedom 
of speech, the right of assembly, protection against 
deprivation of life and property without due process 
of law, the right to a jury trial, and other similar car- 
dinal rights, were provided for. Nine other amend- 
ments have since been adopted. 

The Constitution was not by any means regarded 
by the framers themselves as a perfect instrument of 
government. Hamilton, who had exerted his great 
powers in securing its ratification, especially in New 
York State, claimed no more for it than that it was 
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in all its parts “‘a plan of accommodation,” that it must 
“necessarily be a compromise of as many dissimilar 
interests and inclinations’ as there were States. He 
had previously said in the Federalist that the ‘‘estab- 
lishment of a Constitution, in the time of profound 
peace, by the voluntary consent of a whole people, is 
a prodigy to the completion of which I look forward 
with trembling anxiety.” And even Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in 1832, three years before his death, said: “I 
yield slowly and reluctantly to the conviction that our 
Constitution cannot last. The Union has been pro- 
longed thus far by a miracle.” 

But Benjamin Franklin, one of the most interesting 
characters in our national history, and the greatest of 
our practical philosophers, expressed a more favorable 
opinion of the work of the Constitutional Convention 
which affords a pertinent text for my remarks tonight. 
He said that, while he could not agree with all the 
provisions of the Constitution, “It is the best Consti- 
tution we can get, and, if we support it, it will work.” 
In the words “if we support it” is embodied a world 
of political and worldly wisdom. It formulates a con- 
dition which must exist in any form of self-govern- 
ment. It assumes that a free people cannot long main- 
tain a government if they do not perform the obliga- 
tions that citizenship imposes; and it supplies a reason 
why the fears of Marshall have not been realized. 
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Franklin was past eighty years of age when the Con- 
vention sat, but he was revered as a seer and a philoso- 
pher and his influence in its deliberations was potent. 
He had been a decade before a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which proclaimed that “all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”; and 
during the Revolution he had lived in France, where 
the social and political atmosphere was surcharged with 
the abstractions of Rousseau as to the rights of man. 
But he was not led away by such theories, and he knew 
that the ideals expressed in the Declaration were not 
obtainable through any form of governmental organiza- 
tion, tho they were admirably calculated to unite the 
people of the colonies in their struggle for liberty. 

I have thus explained, at perhaps too great length, 
something of the character of the Constitution. You 
will perceive that its provisions are intensely practical. 
The reasons underlying them and their historical back- 
ground should be studied by all American citizens to 
the end that they may clearly understand that the 
government has been evolved from the political ex- 
periences of their race, that it belongs to them, and 
that it and laws enacted to supplement its provisions, 
cannot work unless they support them. It is based upon 
the surrender of a certain portion of the citizens’ in- 
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dividual rights in the interest of the general welfare. 
It is not a charter of government granted by the grace 
of an individual sovereign; it is a compact among free 
people of a group of free States by which those States 
and their citizens agree, in the interest of maintaining 
a just and permanent government, that they will abate 
certain of their natural rights and will themselves also 
assume certain burdens and obligations. 

Like any complicated mechanism in the physical 
world, the Constitution must have the care and atten- 
tion commensurate with its value to its possessors and 
the difficulties encountered in the operation of govern- 
ment under its provisions; and this requires that citizens 
should perform their political duties. But if they do 
not take an intelligent interest in political conditions 
and public affairs; if they do not intelligently and con- 
tinuously attend the primaries and vote at elections; if 
they devote themselves exclusively to their selfish in- 
terests; if in a spirit of criticism or indifference they 
make no effort to displace corrupt or inefficient public 
servants, and justify their inactivity by their disgust 
with existing conditions; if they complacently regard 
the business of government as a thing apart from their 
responsibilities in life; if they refuse to make the jury 
system a useful instrument in the administration of 
justice, by doing service as jurors; if they indulge in 
carping criticism of our laws and the courts, but do 
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not unite with their fellow citizens to pass good laws 
and correct abuses; and if they fail to do their part 
in many things that will be obvious to them as tending 
to improve our governmental system, then they will 
fail to do that which is expected of them under the 
Constitution. But if, seeing grounds for dissatisfaction 
in the management of public affairs, they organize 
political agencies to elect representatives who will cor- 
rect abuses, they will be adopting a practicable way of 
making themselves felt in public affairs. 

Altho, when our government was organized, it was 
thought that political contests would be unnecessary, 
experience soon showed that neither principles nor can- 
didates could be adequately presented to the voters for 
their consideration, except by organized groups, and 
from such groups political parties were evolved. To- 
day responsible parties are a permanent, tho unofficial, 
auxiliary of our governmental system, which must be 
operated upon the principles approved by them, and 
by the candidates representing them. But the vitality 
of political parties is dependent upon their making their 
policies conform to public opinion. It may be that 
they are sustained largely through patronage, or the 
hope of it; and many other things about their manage- 
ment may be justly criticized. But they constitute the 
only effective instrumentality by which millions of 
voters may be organized and stimulated to perform 
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their duty as citizens that has yet been devised. If then 
they are to continue, every citizen ought to do what 
he can to purify them and make them effective. This 
will often be discouraging; but that is not a reason why 
the effort should not be made. 

There exist in some parts of the world countries 
where the people are content to regard government 
as a necessary evil, with which they need not concern 
themselves. It appears to them to be a vocation for 
a few specially trained individuals; and except where 
its operation directly interferes with the pursuit of 
their occupations, they are quite indifferent as to its 
activities. Public opinion as we understand it—that 
is, a prevailing sentiment among the people which is 
vocal and influences governmental action—does not 
exist. But in this country public opinion moves on 
like a great glacier, slowly but with irresistible force, 
and ultimately becomes recorded in measures demanded 
by the people. But that such opinion should be intel- 
ligently formed, it becomes necessary for citizens to 
acquaint themselves with problems of government as 
they arise from time to time, and to contribute to their 
solution in whatever way they can. 

Time will not permit me to mention everything 
which a citizen may do; if I have shown that he has a 
responsibility to make himself a factor, however un- 
important, in public affairs, his own zeal will discover 
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many avenues in which he can be useful. But I can 
mention one thing which it is highly important that 
every American citizen should not do; that is, either 
to flout existing law and hold it in contempt, or in a 
spirit of bravado to violate it, because he disapproves 
it. That tends to diminish respect for the law in gen- 
eral and injures the State. More than thirty years ago 
Kipling, in one of his most striking poems, in personi- 
fying the American spirit and making it speak of the 
typical American, referred to 

The cynic devil in his blood .. . 

That bids him flout the law he makes, 

That bids him make the law he flouts. 
Nothing that Kipling ever said is so wide of the mark; 
for whatever the shortcomings of the American people, 
cynicism in relation to law in general is not one. 

Ours is a polity based on law. Neither it nor its 
administration may be perfect; human institutions sel- 
dom are. The development of our social, industrial 
and political necessities will sometimes disclose that 
our laws have become ineffective or antiquated. They 
ought to be from time to time revised and amended; 
and that the people, in their collective capacity, can 
force their representatives to do. But the laws of a 
self-governing community belong to the people. It 
is of vital importance that, so long as they are in force, 
they should be respected. 
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I have thus far spoken chiefly of the legalistic and 
political aspects of our government. But there is some- 
thing, in the relation of a citizen to the nation, of a 
more subtle and spiritual character; and it must always 
actuate the people of a self-governing community if 
it would achieve its highest national aims. We find 
it well expressed in some of the sentiments of the 
Declaration of Independence. That instrument was 
the expression of the aspiration of a liberty-loving 
people. 

It aims at the ideal in human affairs. It asserted 
that men have certain “unalienable rights” and among 
them the right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”” It enumerated and denounced the violation 
by the king of England of the liberties of his colonial 
subjects in disregard of the traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It asserted the ultimate right of the colo- 
nies to become independent sovereignties. It was the 
clarion call to arms. It sustained the people of the 
colonies in their long struggle for liberty. It was an 
eloquent appeal for individual liberty, for which the 
Anglo-Saxon race had long had a passionate desire. 
It accomplished its immediate purpose by arousing in 
the peoples of the thirteen independent States a national 
spirit, and it created a solidarity of effort contributing 
much to the successful issue of their struggle. It has 
ever since been the chief inspiration for the spirit of 
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patriotism without which no institutions of self-govern- 
ment can long endure. 

These things appeal to the soul of the American 
people. They are essential to enable them to live their 
lives according to their ideals; and a people can no 
more maintain self-governing institutions without en- 
lightened patriotism based on such ideals, than can a 
man without a heart and a soul experience spiritual 
exaltation and felicity. 

A strong organic government may exist for a time, 
but it cannot long survive when it ceases to be sustained 
by love of country and devotion to noble traditions; 
and that is especially so with self-governing institu- 
tions, whose breath of life is enlightened patriotism. 
But it is not that patriotism which expresses itself in 
excessive sentimentality, in noisy and flamboyant dem- 
onstration, in complaisant but inactive eulogy of our 
institutions Or in Overweening national pride. It is 
rather the love of country which takes the practical 
form of leading every citizen to make an effort to 
understand our institutions, to the end that he may 
discharge the obligations which they impose. From 
such patriotism as that we will become a nation of 


Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 
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Henry I. Harriman, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, gave this 
address before the Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, October 17, 1934. The speaker 
presents his facts in interesting, businesslike 
form, and covers a wide range of subjects in a 
comparatively short space of time. The last 
paragraph of the speech should be particularly 
studied. 


Current Problems of the Nation 


Henry I. Harriman 


HE MEMBERS of the Grain and Feed Dealers’ 

Association have given me a rare privilege in 

inviting me to discuss at this convention some 
of the great national problems of today. I am particu- 
larly glad to be with you because I have long had a 
profound belief that agriculture and industry were in- 
timately dependent one upon the other, and that neither 
could permanently prosper if the other lagged. 

May I briefly discuss with you some of the more 
general problems in which we are all vitally interested ? 
In the great task of reconstruction in which we are all 
engaged, we have reached one of those pauses or 
breathing spaces which afford opportunity for a delib- 
erate scrutiny of what we have done, what we are now 
doing, and what remains to be done to set the national 
household in order. We are no longer hard pressed 
to stem the tide of disaster. Immediate impending 
dangers have been averted, and business men, if not 
all classes of the community, are able to take stock of 
the jobs to be done, not in the light of immediate and 
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inexorable necessity, but in the light of the re- 
quiiements of a continuous, orderly and far-reaching 
progress. 

As we review the situation we find business condi- 
tions which are both favorable and unfavorable. These 
I will now briefly review with you, and first as to the 
statistics of business. The evidence respecting business 
in August and September on the whole was encourag- 
ing. The late September figures showed improved 
volume, and the retarding effects of the textile strike 
are now behind us. The figures indicate that business 
was better than the psychology of business. In terms 
of wage payments the amount paid in manufacturing 
industries throughout the country in August was great- 
er than in August of either of the two preceding years 
and almost as large as in August, 1931, and wage pay- 
ments in each month of the present year, since January, 
have had a similar relationship to the wage payments 
in corresponding months in each of the two preceding 
years. It now seems clear that despite the textile strike 
September will tell the same story of progress as 
August, and it is expected that wage disbursements for 
September will exceed $600,000,000. 

The net earnings and dividends of corporations are 
always a good index of the trend of business. Standard 
Statistics has compiled figures for 496 of the leading 
corporations of the country, and according to its find- 
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ings 27 of the 28 groups of corporations whose earn- 
ings are compiled show better earnings in the first six 
months of the present year than in the corresponding 
period of last year, and all but two of the groups are 
in the black. The one group showing a decline in net 
earnings is shipping, which shows a greater deficit for 
the first six months of the present year than for last 
year. The railroads are still in the red, but the report- 
ing companies show a deficit of about $6,500,000 
for the six months of the present year as against 
$44,000,000 for the corresponding months of 1933. 

Again, these figures show that the 26 groups which 
may be classified as industrials, and which include 392 
reporting companies, had net incomes of $47,000,000 
in the first six months of 1933, and $335,000,000 in 
the first six months of 1934. 

Comparing conditions in early September of this 
year with conditions in March, 1933, we find that the 
number of the unemployed has decreased four or five 
millions, that the commodity price level has risen about 
28 per cent, that our banking system is largely restored 
to strength, that industrial activity has an index number 
of 76 instead or 60, and that rail traffic has increased 
30 per cent. 

Turning from statistics we find hopeful signs in the 
attitude of the administration toward business. 

1. Corporate Financing—Business men recognize 
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that there was need of an act for the protection of 
investors, somewhat similar in character to the British 
Companies Act, which has worked so effectively in 
Great Britain for fifteen years; but the original Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 was so drastic that new issues could 
not be sold. It is gratifying to know that this act has 
been amended, that the new Securities Commission 
gives every evidence of a desire to implement it in a 
fair and reasonable way, and that with proper care 
new issues can be sold. Undoubtedly, however, ex- 
perience will show that still further amendments to 
this act will be desirable in the interest both of buyers 
and sellers. Let it always be remembered that the sale 
of new securities is an essential part of progress toward 
greater business activity. 

2. Stock Exchanges—The act for the control of 
stock exchanges as first presented to Congress would 
have been a stunning blow to business. In the form in 
which it was finally passed, with administration ap- 
proval, it will undoubtedly correct evils, and still per- 
mit legitimate sales of securities through the exchanges 
of the nation. 

3. Banking—When the present administration 
came into power our banking systems, national and 
State, were in a desperate condition, and drastic reme- 
dies were necessary to prevent collapse. By executive 
order all banks were closed, and under the provisions 
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of an emergency banking act those banks which were 
reasonably sound were promptly reopened. Following 
the passage of the emergency measure important and 
beneficial changes were made in our permanent bank- 
ing laws. Among the changes was a guaranty of bank 
deposits. With much reluctance bankers and business 
men recognized that some assurance of the safety of 
deposits was desirable, and were willing to accept the 
temporary provisions for deposit guaranty with their 
definite and clearly defined liabilities. They, however, 
feel strongly that these temporary provisions are the 
ones that should be made permanent, and that the so- 
called permanent provisons, with their unlimited liabili- 
ties upon banks, should be repealed rather than be- 
coming effective July first, ’35, as the law provides. I 
believe this to be the attitude of the administration. 
4. Industrial Recovery Act—The NRA was intend- 
ed to be a law under which business men acting 
through trade associations could, with the consent of 
the government, set up fair rules for the conduct of 
interstate business and prevent unfair business practises. 
The act was clearly intended to apply to those major 
industries which were really interstate in their char- 
acter; but it was interpreted to cover all types of busi- 
ness, whether large or small, whether interstate or in- 
trastate. Minimum price fixing was in many instances 
attempted, and minute rules of procedure were insert- 
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ed in the codes, whereas obviously the provisions of 
the codes should have been limited to broad basic 
principles. 

Under the codes, wages were increased and hours 
were decreased, with consequent large increase in the 
ptice of many commodities. Better wages and shorter 
hours were certainly desirable, but in some lines it 
appears that increases came too rapidly and created a 
consumers’ resistance, resulting in a decline of produc- 
tion and renewed unemployment. It is fair to say that 
the fault doés not lie solely with the administrator or 
with any particular group. General Johnson rightfully 
desired to increase employment as rapidly as possible. 
Employers in some instances attempted to secure mini- 
mum prices higher than were essential. Labor boasted 
that within a year it would organize twenty million 
workers under the banner of the American Federation, 
and would establish a thirty-hour week. All parties 
forgot that the depression had taken four years to run 
its downward course, and that too sudden increases in 
costs would prevent the consumer, through sheer in- 
ability, from purchasing goods which at lower prices 
he could have bought. All parties failed to remember 
that changes upward or downward must be gradual, 
that no one class in the community should forge ahead 
at the cost of other classes, and that evolution and 
not revolution is the guiding law of the world. 
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General Johnson will hold a high place in the record 
of the nation because of the service he rendered as 
the Administrator of the Recovery Act. His courage, 
his forcefulness, his versatility, his enduring persistence, 
and even his picturesque vocabulary were all elements 
of strength in the early days of the NRA. American 
business owes him a great debt of gratitude. This does 
not change the fact that NRA had attempted too much, 
and that the time had come for a curtailment of its 
all-inclusive activities and for more deliberate action. 
American business will, therefore, welcome as oppor- 
tune the action of the President in changing the ad- 
ministration of NRA from a single head to a judicial 
board of five men, headed by Mr. Clay Williams. 

5. Bank Loans—The President’s recent statement 
regarding the desirability of a relaxation of the sever- 
ity of bank examinations is most heartening. We have 
had, on the one hand, a proper demand that the banks 
exercise their function of loaning money for the as- 
sistance of business, and, on the other hand, we have 
found bank examiners scrutinizing and questioning 
collateral so severely that banks were fearful of mak- 
ing loans which, under normal conditions, they would 
have made without hesitation. 

6. Foreign Commerce—Amertica’s foreign com- 
merce has dropped sharply since 1929, and it is hoped 
that the authority given to the President to negotiate 
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reciprocal trade agreements will stimulate foreign 
trade. Thus far we have had one heartening example 
of the exercise of this power, to wit, the recently exe- 
cuted trade agreement between the United States and 
Cuba. The Cuban treaty is a forward step by the ad- 
ministration in the whole technique of promoting our 
international exchange of commodities, and it empha- 
sizes a point frequently forgotten, that we cannot ex- 
port if we do not import. 

7. President Roosevelt’s Radio Address of Septem- 
ber 30—Finally, I would cite President Roosevelt’s 
radio address of September 30 as containing many 
hopeful indications of the President’s attitude toward 
business. He did not touch upon the important subjects 
of finance and the budget, and he did indicate clearly 
that it was his intention to continue with his policies 
of reform. But he did give assurance of his adherence 
to the Constitution as “the broad highway through 
which alone true progress may be enjoyed,” in the 
words quoted from Chief Justice White; and showed 
that he had no intention of abandoning the political 
and economic system under which American life has 
developed. This life has been built on the foundation 
of hard work, individual initiative, fair pay for work 
done, and a fair return on invested capital. He gave 
assurance to American business that its future is to be 
built on this same source and enduring foundation. 
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And the President appealed for industrial peace. I 
earnestly hope his plan will be heeded. 

Against these favorable factors there are unfavorable 
conditions which business cannot ignore. 

1. Strikes—Many vicious and unwarranted strikes 
have occurred, and these have, in many instances, been 
imposed upon the worker by intimidation and force. 
Again, it is certainly unfortunate that many of these 
strikes have had as their real objective the organiza- 
tion of labor rather than the correction of industrial 
wrongs. The recent textile strike is an example of an 
unwise and devastating labor war. More than five 
hundred thousand workers were forced to quit their 
daily tasks despite the fact that a very large majority 
of the workers involved, wished to remain at work. 
The net result of the strike was a loss of fifteen lives, 
twenty millions of dollars in wages, a large expense 
to the States for the protection of life and property, 
and an ill feeling between workers and employers that 
it will take much time to eliminate. 

As against this huge cost, the workers merely gained 
the right for an investigation of working conditions 
by a new government board, whereas there had existed, 
since the formation of the textile code, a thoroughly 
competent board of investigation and mediation whose 
services could have been secured without the cost and _ 
delay of a strike. The strike enabled the mills to work 
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off a part of their accumulated surplus of textile fab- 
tics. It was the public and the workers that were the 
chief sufferers. 

2. Drought—A great drought has swept the coun- 
try and has seriously affected between five and six 
million of our people living within its area. It has 
enormously increased the relief burden of the nation, 
and yet the drought, serious as it was, had its compen- 
sations. 

Presidents Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt all 
agree that the real farm problem arose from unsalable 
and unmanageable surpluses. The AAA was designed 
to reduce these surpluses of basic commodities over a 
period of three, four, or five years. The drought has 
done this in a few short months, and agricultural prices 
have been restored with great swiftness. Increased 
prices for the product of the farm were desirable, but 
when they came so suddenly, and as a result of a 
devastating drought, it was hard both on the farmer 
and on the consumer. It had been hoped that farm 
price restoration would come gradually. Nevertheless 
it is interesting to note that despite the drought the 
farm income of the nation for 1934 will exceed the 
farm income for 1933 by fully one billion dollars. 
Only 17 per cent of our farmers lived in the area 
“synere the drought was most severe. These farmers 
* will suffer greatly, but the remaining 83 per cent will, 
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for the first time in years, receive adequate returns for 
the crops they raised. 

3. Expenditures and Unbalanced Budget—In his 
message of last January, the President contemplated a 
deficit of seven billions for the fiscal year ’33-'34, two 
billions for the fiscal year *34-'35, and a balanced 
budget for the fiscal year 35-36. As a matter of fact, 
the deficit for last year was four billions instead of 
seven billions, but it will probably be for the present 
year four billions instead of two billions, and it is very 
doubtful if the budget can be balanced in the next fiscal 
year without the imposition of unbearable taxes. The 
problem of a balanced budget is the problem of relief, 
and lessened appropriations for relief are, in turn, 
dependent upon the reemployment of the unemployed 
in private industry. Business is naturally troubled by 
mounting deficits and mounting debt, not only of the 
Federal government, but of our States and municipali- 
ties, and it rightfully urges the most drastic economy 
compatible with the giving of relief. I consider this 
problem of relief the most fundamental problem of 
the year. The amount of, and the method of giving 
relief, not only affect the Treasury, but they affect the 
moral fiber of the people that are helped. 

4. Left-Wing Tendencies—Business men have been __ 
seriously troubled by what they term radical tendencies, 
They have seen strikes augmented and aided by people 
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who were avowed Communists; they have seen the 
growth of groups and societies who desired to change 
our fundamental political and economic system; they 
have seen candidates for office seeking votes regardless 
of principles; they have seen campaigns carried on, 
where the issue seemed to be to add jam to bread and 
butter on the relief table. These are all serious por- 
tents, and yet, if we examine the history of past de- 
pressions, we will find agitation as rampant then as 
now, and strikes relatively even more serious and ac- 
companied by more bloodshed. Radicalism thrives in 
hard times; men cease to be conservative when they 
have no property and no jobs, and the best cure for 
radicalism is an opportunity to work and to make a 
living. To that end all true Americans should strive. 

I wish there were time to discuss with you more fully 
the many urgent problems about which we are all 
thinking—foreign commetce, price relationships, hours 
of work, agriculture, the civil service, bank reforms, 
reserves for the sick, the aged, and the unemployed, 
and the proper regulation of transportation—these are 
all matters upon which complete addresses could be 
prepared. 


* * “x % * 


_ What, after all, are we striving for in America, and 
“what are the essentials of a happy and useful life? 
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A job for everybody that can work, at fair pay for 
reasonable working hours, with adequate time to enjoy 
life. 

A fair return on invested capital. 

A political and economic liberty which permits the 
exercise Of individual initiative, security against the 
hardships of unemployment, sickness, accident, and old 
age, and life in a well planned and well located home. 

These are not the conceptions of the New Deal or 
the Old Deal. They have their origin in the Sermon on 
the Mount. It was natural that in the earlier days of 
this country we should think largely in terms of prop- 
erty and its acquisition, but gradually we are realizing 
that wealth alone does not bring happiness, and that 
other human rights and privileges are of the first 
importance. 
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This address was given by Dr. Cyrus Adler at 
a dinner in honor of Professor Albert Einstein, 
in New York City, March 4, 1931. In pleas- 
ing and graphic style the speaker describes 
the valuable contributions made by the Jew- 
ish people to the science of mathematics. The 
address is commended for its terseness of style 
and elevated treatment. The qualities of sin- 
cerity and directness make it an unusually 
good example of commendatory address. 


Albert Einstein 
The Flowering of Many Centuries 
of Jewish Endeavor 
Dr. Cyrus Adler 


gift of the Jewish people to civilization was the 

Bible—that collected literature of a thousand 
years upon which much of the moral law and of the 
social order of the world rests. 

But it is unthinkable that the mental energy of a 
group with a cultural background of several thousand 
years should have grown sterile. Mankind and we 
ourselves have been much concerned as to the direction 
in which our particular abilities during these past two 
thousand years have been exerted. Some have indicated 
banking, trade and commerce; others medicine, law or 
music. But a careful analysis shows that the greatest 
ability of the Jews has been not in these fields but in 
the rather abstruse discipline of mathematics. During 
the Middle Ages, both as intermediaries and by original 
contributions, our strength lay in mathematics and 
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astronomy. Steinschneider, the great historian and 
bibliographer, listed 252 names of Jewish mathemati- 
cians in that period. 

Indeed this tendency revealed itself much earlier. 
Many persons think of the early Rabbis as legalists or 
theologians, but astronomy was of great interest to 
them, and it is recorded in the Talmud—maybe a little 
boastfully—of one of these, Samuel, who lived in the 
third century, that he was as well acquainted with the 
ways of the heavens as with the streets of his own 
city, Nehardea. He was the forerunner of Hillel, the 
Patriarch of the fourth century, who upon the basis of 
computation fixed the intricate Jewish calendar so ac- 
curately that up to the present day no correction has 
been needed. 

The Rabbis of Spain especially devoted themselves 
to mathematics and physics. Abraham Judzus, called 
’ the Prince, of the twelfth century, wrote extensively 
on geometry and on the plan of the heavens. His books 
were translated into Latin and were used by all the 
students of his day. 

Levi ben Gershon, Gersonides, of Provence, was an 
astronomer who invented an instrument which he called 
““Jacob’s Staff,” in effect a quadrant to determine the 
right ascension of the sun and stars; and the camera 
obscura is likewise ascribed to him. 

Crecas, who lived in the fourteenth century, was 
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greatly concerned with the problems of space, vacuum 
and infinity. He foreshadowed a new conception of 
the universe and his works were the logical forerunners 
of Spinoza. 

Another name which deserves to be recalled is that 
of Abraham Zacuto, who was teacher of astronomy at 
Salamanca and Astronomer Royal to King Emanuel of 
Portugal in 1492. His tables were used by Columbus 
and the copy still exists with the autograph notes in 
the Columbina at Seville. 

Coming down to almost our own day is the imposing 
figure of James Joseph Sylvester, denied his B.A. at 
Cambridge because he declined to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, yet successively teacher and pro- 
fessor at the University of Virginia, at Woolwich, at 
Johns Hopkins, ending his career at Oxford and me- 
morialized for his important contributions to higher 
mathematics by a medal of the Royal Society of 
London. 

I have made this brief recital not for the purpose of 
inflicting an historical sketch but rather to indicate that 
our distinguished guest is not an isolated phenomenon 
among the Jewish people but rather the flowering of 
many centuries of endeavor. 

The intellect of man has through the ages knocked 
loudly and incessantly at the sealed gates which hold 
the mysteries of the universe. In that greatest piece of 
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literature in our Bible—the Book of Job—not inaptly 
called the Epic of the Inner Life, the question is put: 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare if thou hast the understanding, 

Who determined the measure thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the cornerstone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


Where is the way to the dwelling of light? 
By what way is the light parted? 


Knowest thou the ordinances of the heavens? 


This is the great challenge which has been taken up 
and is being met by our distinguished guest of this 
evening. For many years through his own intellectual 
processes he has begun to evolve answers to some of 
these age-old questions. And the world has applauded 
and admired even if it has not quite understood. 

It is a source of pride to all Americans that under 
the clear skies of California, with the aid of the finest 
astronomical and physical apparatus ever devised, sur- 
rounded by his own fellow-members of the American 
Philosophical Society, men of the rank of Michelson, 
Millikan, Hale, Campbell, St. John and Miller, these 
formule and theories have been painstakingly weighed 
and have not been found wanting. Truly in this rest- 
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less and difficult world it was an awe-inspiring spectacle 
to watch great men sitting together contemplating and 
endeavoring to solve the mysteries of the universe. 
And the leader among these was our guest whom we 
salute as the first intellect of our time—but withal, so 
kindly and so human that we are not abashed in his 
presence. 

We dare proudly hail him as a companion who, for 
this night at least, puts aside the abstract problems of 
the Cosmos, and coming down to earth joins us in an 
endeavor in behalf of a small country on the surface 
of this small planet; a country precious by reason of 
association and hope to us all—the Holy Land, which 
we would restore to its ancient glory. 

Master of great thoughts for the whole world, we 
acclaim thee our brother in Zion’s cause. 
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Address to Graduates 


Hon. Francis Martin 


The Hon. Francis Martin made this address to 
the graduates of Manhattan College, New 
York City, June 14, 1927. The speech is ex- 
ceptionally practical and personal. The speak- 
er reinforces his opinions by the use of story 
and quotation to impress his wise counsel 
upon the less experienced young men starting 
out in life. The pleasing introduction and 
earnest conclusion should be carefully read 
and studied. 


Address to Graduates 


Hon. Francis Martin 


E DAY to which you have looked forward with 

a natural solicitude and expectation has arrived, 

and perhaps no gladder or brighter experience 

will ever come into your lives. There is a freshness 

and a joyousness in these early triumphs, which, like 

the bloom and fragrance of the flower, are quickly 

lost, never to be found again, even by those for whom 
fortune reserves the most glorious victories. 

Your last college exercise has taken place in the 
presence of your relatives, teachers and friends, who 
have come to rejoice with you at the successful com- 
pletion of a period of well-directed effort, to congratu- 
late you on your accomplishments and wish you every 
success in your future undertakings. No apology is 
needed for the feeling of self-satisfaction that flushes 
your cheeks and brightens your eye. The laurels you 
are receiving have been justly won. These diplomas 
are the reward of merit. 

In receiving a degree from Manhattan College you 
are the recipient of an honor which many vainly covet, 
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an honor that money cannot buy nor influence secure. 
This, then, is for you a day of great joy, but it is also 
a day of great seriousness, for after all you know the 
highest joys are always serious; and psychologists tell 
us that in moments of supreme delight there comes to 
the soul a stillness in which it is lifted up into a serene 
atmosphere where truth is most gladly heard and most 
easily understood. It is expected, therefore, that what- 
ever words I speak to you will be very solemn words 
in keeping with the seriousness of the occasion. 

Today you have come to the close of an epoch in 
your lives. Tomorrow you will stand on the threshold 
of a new era. You go from the restricted world of 
the classroom to the wider world of human endeavor 
and accomplishment, and I feel today like one who 
has been invited in to see you off, as it were, to offer 
you a word of advice and wish you God-speed as you 
start on your journey; and would that I were given the 
eloquence to pour forth burning words of advice and 
warning and good cheer, that would remain with you 
to guide you and hearten you in whatever trials the 
future may bring. But, unfortunately, no such gift is 
mine, and I shall have to be content to speak to you 
in very simple terms. 

I have read somewhere that at a certain festival in 
the olden days a famed guest was about to take his 
departure, but before permitting him to go the host 
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handed him a goblet of rich red wine, and when he 
had drained the cup the guest found at the bottom a 
pearl of wondrous brilliancy which he took away as 
a souvenir of friendship and hospitality. The goblet, 
my dear friends, is not unlike your school life. Hav- 
ing drunk to the full of its sweet and wholesome 
joys, you have found at the bottom a brilliant pearl, 
the pearl of knowledge and truth, which will always 
remain with you to guide you onwards and upwards 
in the days that are to come. 

In your early school days you fondly believed that 
once the high-school course was ended, your labors 
would be done; but then came four more years of 
college work, and now you stand on a new eminence 
with a bachelor’s degree in your hands, and as you 
gaze out into the future your eyes are met with the 
prospect of ever-increasing labors. “Hills peep o’er 
hills and Alps on Alps arise,” and you are wonder- 
ing if you will ever make the grade. But “let not 
your hearts be troubled, nor let them be afraid.” You 
are well equipped, you have everything in your favor— 
youth, faith, hope, knowledge and good training. Lift 
up your hearts, then, and start tomorrow, climb hard 
and persistently and you'll become accustomed to it. 
There will be times when the path will be unusually 
precipitous and beset with all kinds of obstacles; but 
just go on, don’t stop; after awhile your limbs will 
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grow stronger, the task easier, the path smoother; you 
will begin to enjoy the race, and finally you will have 
reached the summit and the land of success will lie 
smiling before you: ‘Beyond the Alps lies Italy.” 

If I were a pessimist, I would tell you that you are 
about to register in what someone has flippantly called 
the “University of Hard Knocks.” I would warn you 
that you are about to pass under the ferule of that 
dread schoolmaster, “Experience,” whose lessons there 
is no despising nor ignoring; but even if this be true, 
what of it? Many have gone before you and have 
finished with flying colors. Are you not better pre- 
pared at your age than most successful men have 
been? 

Let it not weaken your spirit nor daunt your cour- 
age to know that the work which practical life will 
entail must be done in the face of an active, aggres- 
sive competition that is deaf to all except self-interest. 
You will not find it a path of roses or the gentle 
ripple of a limpid stream. There will be no oriental 
rug stretched before you as you approach. It will be 
strangers, not friends, that will touch elbows with you 
in the struggle for life’s prizes. There is much of 
human sympathy in the world, we grant, but it is best 
that you should know that it is not often that sympathy 
is found as an active force in the arena of life, where 
men and women are struggling for mastery and vic- 
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tory. In the world’s practical college, men and women 
in their eagerness to win and hold, push forth for 
the prizes and honors forgetful of the rights and 
privileges of others. 

The poet Whittier gives us more than a glimpse of 
adult human nature in the little poem entitled “School 
Days’"—you know the one I mean—beginning, “Still 
sits the school house by the road, a ragged beggar 
sunning’; you remember how the little girl grieved 
because she had brought chagrin and sadness upon 
the boy by spelling the word that he had missed— 
how she waited for him after school was dismissed 
and said: 


“T'm sorry that I spelled the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because’’—(the brown eyes lower fell), 
“Because, you see, I love you.”’ 
The girl dies—the boy grows to manhood—and the 
poem tells us: 
He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 


Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her—because they love him. 


And so you are going to find it in the world today. 
But while this is true of the most of the world, we 
shall expect something different from you. You are 
graduates of a Catholic College with a sound train- 
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you not only an educated mind, but an educated heart; 
that you will not only attain greatness, but goodness, 
which is far more important. 

Put into practise the virtue of Charity that the 
Brothers have been inculcating in you throughout your 
college career. Cultivate a little sympathy, a little ten- 
derness for your less fortunate fellow men. Never be 
in such haste to snatch life’s prizes that you have not 
the time to stretch out a helping hand to the weaker 
man who is struggling at your side. Do not wrap 
yourself up in a garment of selfishness and essay to 
climb the ladder of life alone, for if you do, when 
you reach the top you will find yourself lonely and 
alone; your fondest dreams of success may be realized, 
but you will find yourself without friends, without 
God, without hope. 

I like that little anonymous piece that we often used 
to hear quoted, and I think it would be well for all of 
us if we had it written on our hearts: 

I shall pass through this world but once. 

Any good that I can do for anyone let me do it now. 

Let me not defer it nor neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
Way again. 

For the past four years you have been in close asso- 
ciation with your instructors and one another, but to- 
day you separate, each to choose his own path and go 
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his own direction. You will no longer be a member 
of a class, but an individual. Your life is your own. 
Make whatever you will of it. You yourself must 
choose your work and do it alone. 

What place will be assigned to you? Are you fitted 
for the struggle? Can you expect to cope with your 
adversaries ?—I don’t know. No one can trace a career 
for you; each of you must choose his own. Others can 
only advise, admonish and wish you well. You, your- 
selves, guided by the light from above, shall shape 
your own destinies. 

The story is told of Michelangelo, how one day he 
was seen rolling home a large unsightly boulder from 
the roadside. When asked by a sneering crowd why he 
was expending so much labor rolling a worthless stone, 
he replied that there was an angel imprisoned in that 
stone, and that he was going to release it. He took 
the boulder to his workshop and worked for weeks 
and months with his chisel and hammer, and finally 
gave to the world a masterpiece. 

You have been endowed, my dear young men, by 
your Creator with a soul in the rough, as it were; you 
have been given a hammer and a chisel, an intelligence 
and a free will. For years you have had experts train- 
ing you to use this hammer and chisel, and now you 
are to be sent out and given the world as a workshop 
in which you are to carve a character upon the soul. 
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There is the hammer, there’s the marble, there’s the 
chisel. You may carve whatever you will. 

As a gtaduate of Manhattan College, we shall ex- 
pect that it will be no ordinary character that we will 
see carved upon that soul. We shall expect to see not 
only the evidence of worldly success, but the strong 
powerful lines of an honorable, upright Catholic gen- 
tleman. Show your Alma Mater that her sacrifices, her 
labors, her charity have not been in vain. Make her 
proud of her sons. Be the kind of men that the Broth- 
ers may point to with satisfaction and say, “That's the 
kind of man we make at Manhattan College.” 

Whatever you do, don’t be afraid to aim high. You 
are living in an age when it has been demonstrated 
that almost anything is possible. Only a few years ago 
there was a theory that certain mountains were so high 
that no mortal man would ever scale them; but, wooed 
by the charm of what others called impossible, ex- 
plorers started out to climb the sheer walls of rock, to 
creep over rivers of ice and crawl along deep canyon 
ledges, until in the cold thin air and the dead silence 
of the heights they have stood—the impossible, realized 
and possible. 

It is not so long ago that the sea was an unconquered 
enemy of mankind. But men launched first their tiny 
boats and later their huge liners and conquered it. 
Down into the depths went divers and in the midst 
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of the tossing billows laid the cables that tie the nations 
together. Then came the submarine, and today men go 
down quite casually to explore the depths of ocean. 

Not so long ago the great rivers of the world defied 
the intelligence of man, but over them men have 
stretched their bridges; they have captured the currents 
and fastened them to a thousand wheels. 

Man has snatched the lightning from the skies, has 
harnessed it, has made it his slave to carry him hither 
and yon, to heat and light his home, to enable him 
to talk to his friends in foreign lands and to receive 
photographs from any distance. 

And we begin to wonder what next? Surely nothing 
is impossible. There are no new heights to climb— 
nothing new to accomplish. 

But there was still one more thrill in store for us, 
the thrill of the century. A boy of twenty-five years 
heard a voice calling him to do something that no one 
had ever before accomplished, and while men watched 
with tense eager faces, that boy rose up into the sky 
in an aeroplane and flew away and away until the ship 
finally faded a speck on the horizon; and lo! on the 
afternoon of the following day the intelligence is 
flashed around the world that he has reached his goal, 
he has landed on the field of Le Bourget in France— 
thirty-six hundred miles distant. 

When he whispered his dreams to others he was 
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treated in much the same manner as was Columbus in 
the fifteenth century. They called him “The Flying 
Fool.” But today he stands without peer, the Hero 
of the Age. 

In the face of these facts, my dear young men, are 
you going to consider any work too hard, any profes- 
sion too arduous, any eminence too high, any vocation 
impossible? No! Like Columbus, like Marconi, like 
Edison, like Lindbergh, you are going to aim high, 
work diligently, and win. 

And now, in parting, let me quote you the best 
advice in the line of human wisdom that I know. They 
are the words, you will remember, that Shakespeare 
lends to Wolsey, when he addresses Cromwell: 

Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then, if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! 

My dear young men, go out into life’s battle with 
big, courageous hearts and take with you my congratu- 
lations on all the honors you have worthily won, and 
my fervent best wishes for your well-being and your 
well-doing. May you grow in favor with God and man, 
as you grow in years. Work faithfully for your God 
and Country, and the reward will be rich and bountiful. 
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Continental Conservation 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur delivered this address 
before the American County Life Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin, on October 8, 1930. It 
is an earnest plea for intelligent conservation 
of natural resources. The speaker begins by 
clarifying his topic, giving a concise résumé 
of government policy toward conservation. 
Observe how this historical background, pre- 
sented in a deliberate, meditative style, makes 
the argument clear and convincing. 


Continental Conservation 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


‘ex FOREFATHERS landed upon a great continent, 


‘the future development of which was far be- 

yond their most fantastic dreams. For a cen- 
tury or more they huddled together in certain chosen 
areas and developed a simple but satisfactory rural life. 
Most of the industries developed were domestic or 
local. With the increase in numbers that followed a 
high birth rate and continual immigration, they gradu- 
ally extended their range over the vast expanses of the 
continent. The successive waves of settlers that went 
down our rivers, over our plains and mountains, and 
eventually along our railroads, carried with them little 
but their courage and experience. 

In general, the conquest of our share of this conti- 
nent has been of an amateurish character. This was 
inevitable, since science had not developed to its present 
state, the efficiency of government was not great, and 
the job of living was such an intense one that each 
man had to concentrate upon it in order to make a 
success. If we had had full information as to the 
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natural advantages of each new area, if we had known 
and understood the analysis of soils, if we had had 
our present quality of seeds and animal stocks, a much 
more satisfactory result could have been accomplished. 

Primarily, the aim of our people was to spread over 
the continent a blanket of farms, each maintaining a 
family. The land-settlement laws, such as the Home- 
stead Act and others, were all directed to this purpose. 
In favored localities this has worked out well, but as 
the population pressed westward into semiarid coun- 
tries, it failed for the most part except in the favored 
valleys. If we could go back today and plan for the 
wisest location of our people upon this continent, 
would we not spare the great forests which were cut 
down in the Atlantic and some of the Great Lake 
States, and hurry our people through to the great 
plains? For the most part trees were the greatest an- 
tagonists of the settler. The battle against the trees 
was the battle of many of the pioneers. Today we 
are conscious that trees are the only suitable plants 
for many of the thin-soiled areas that have been culi- 
vated almost to their destruction. 

The contest between the new land and the old has 
been a constant factor in American agricultural and 
economic life and is still going on in various phases 
in our own country as well as in others. In the taking 
over of new land, its first values were harvested as 
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promptly as possible, and then it was for the most part 
driven to the maximum of production for a considera- 
ble period. 

Gradually, with the shifts and changes, and with 
the development of a more intelligent understanding 
of the fundamental problems, we have been acquiring 
new conceptions of continental conservation. Conser- 
vation is a term around which much confusion has 
reigned. Conservation means wise use. Wise use 
means that a natural asset shall be used for the proper 
purpose and at the right time. Conservation does not 
mean the hoarding of natural resources for a hazy, in- 
definite future. It does, tho, mean intelligent and 
thoughtful planning for every resource of our con- 
tinent. 

The usual action of the Federal government has been 
to distribute land resources into private hands as fairly 
and rapidly as possible. Certain artificial conceptions, 
such as that of the acre, have been used in dividing up 
our continent just as we have divided up our cities into 
town lots of arbitrary size and shape. This has been 
done largely regardless of the quality of the soil, the 
amount of vegetation, the water supply, the climate, 
or those other factors upon which all the values of 
the soil, in so far as the habitation of human beings is 
concerned, depend. The result of this has been that 
there has been a large marginal failure in almost every 
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zone throughout the country. In the best areas of the 
Middle West this process has not been so evident, but 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region and the West- 
ern States the tragic skeletons of abandoned homes 
tell the gaunt and heartless story of human hardship 
and of a contest with nature doomed to failure. Purely 
artificial procedures and arbitrary decisions are not apt 
to fit well unless all the conditions are favorable. 

This whole sad process of failure could have been 
avoided if we had understood the problems of spread- 
ing a great population over a continent for successful 
living. In this process we have recklessly harvested such 
readily available resources as the forests. We have 
thought only of their evident use and have failed to see 
their significance in protecting watersheds and their pro- 
found relationship to life in the valleys. Only recently 
as a people have we sensed the value of our river 
systems and our water supplies in general. 

Some years ago it became evident that our loss in 
trees would seriously handicap us for lumber. Large 
portions of the conifer-bearing mountainsides had been 
unsuited for homesteading and human habitation in 
general, so that they had remained in the possession 
of the Federal government. The great national forest 
system was wisely set aside to be retained as an asset 
of the people, rather than to have distribution into 
private hands. 
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Hidden beneath the surface of this land of ours were 
great stores of coal, oil, natural gas, and minerals of 
many varieties, stored there through the ages. In the 
more thickly settled portions of the country these rapid- 
ly came into the possession of private individuals who 
developed them in accordance with existing economic 
practises and demands. Fortunately, immense stores 
were so distant from the market, or so hard to master, 
that they were left intact, altho they were subject to 
entry as mineral claims. Until the Federal Leasing Act 
was passed, discovery of these resources led to their 
transfer to private hands. These mineral resources, 
while extensive, can never be replaced. Anything that 
is irreplaceable should be conserved and protected for 
its fullest use. Some of these mineral resources have 
been set aside to carry on that prime function of the 
central government, national defense, but some still 
are held in abeyance ready to be used under one plan 
or another whenever they are required or can be eco- 
nomically mined and used. Certainly for the control 
of these great resources some form of national strategy 
is desirable, and many factors are now operating to 
bring about better control and one freer from waste 
in their development. 

During the last few decades a realization of the 
natural wonders of our country has led to a compara- 
tively new conception as to certain parts of our conti- 
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nent. Their beauty has outweighed any evident utility 
which they seem to possess. The Yellowstone National 
Park was one of the first areas to attract public interest 
and attention and to pass into the hands of the whole 
people for recreation. The value of beauty in our 
environment did not seem to weigh heavily with the 
pioneer who was fighting nature in order to carve out 
a living for himself and family. But now, with general 
assent, we have some twenty national beauty spots 
scattered throughout all parts of the United States, each 
one distinctive and possessing its own charm, each one 
to be retained in perpetuity for the enrichment of the 
life of the nation. 

As we look back, then, we see that our conquest of 
the continent has been accompanied by many failures, 
and we now often have desolation and shabbiness 
instead of those wonderful natural conditions built up 
through centuries of time. We begin to see, as we 
look forward, the vague outlines of a future policy 
which will bring about a more intelligent use of our 
natural resources and restore some of the values we 
have lost. Trees are being planted, abandoned farms 
are going back into national and State forests and 
parks. New conceptions of taxation are appearing. 
Slowly but gradually we are using each part of the 
continent in the way that is most profitable. This will 
be a long and slow process, associated with much 
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human unhappiness and misery, but mistakes are costly 
and nature is unrelenting in carrying out her own 
program. 

Our greatest difficulties in getting the best out of 
our continent in the future will come from our own 
actions, from the artificial decisions that we have made 
or will make regardless of natural conditions. There 
are many misfits between our political units and our 
geography. There is a great maze of legislation built 
upon so-called property and human rights which will 
constantly handicap the necessary changes associated 
with an increase in population and a rising standard 
of living. Social elasticity permits a people to meet 
nature on even terms. Social rigidity is a constant han- 
dicap. Life is never static. Our lives and our actions 
are always in a state of motion, of change, and of flux. 
Our accommodations to a continent will inevitably take 
place. If we can see what they should be, we can 
advance faster. 

Science has placed a whole series of new tools in 
the hands of man in dealing with all of these ques- 
tions. Engineering has permitted us to control nature 
in many ways; organization has given us the chance to 
unite our financial and other resources in the applica- 
tion of science and engineering to the problems of 
life. 

If we halt and look about us to see what this is all 
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about and what we are trying to do, we are at once 
confronted with the fact that in so far as our continent 
has values, it will be those that we as human beings 
give to it. It is people rather than things that give us 
our real interest. For tens of millions of years, no 
human eye saw our land. When those early pedestrians 
crossed the Bering Straits and began that march which 
eventually led their descendants to Cape Horn of our 
neighboring continent to the south, they had but little 
idea of the possibilities of a modern civilization. For 
them there was sufficient opportunity to secure food 
and shelter in simple ways. 

It has been only within a little more than a century 
that through science and government we have been 
able to show that exuberant growth which is possible 
to man when he can use his energy in the presence of 
abundant natural resources and guide his efforts with 
a trained mind and with the help of the expert in 
thousands of fields. Contrast the standard of living of 
the Indians who lived in Wisconsin a century ago with 
that of the dairy farmer of today. By the use of the 
trained human mind, the trained hand and the machine, 
which is the product of both, we have brought in a 
whole series of new opportunities for the mind and 
body of man. A great public educational system is only 
possible where there is sufficient economic strength so 
that all the energy of every capable person is not re- 
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quired to cover the back or fill the stomach. We have 
made possible new intellectual and spiritual values for 
every human being. For every one of our citizens, 
young and old, we have opened great new avenues 
of happiness. Our active transportation systems have 
permitted us to become continental-minded instead of 
local and provincial in our concepts and in our think- 
ing; we can enjoy together the many beauties of our 
continent. 

There has been a great expansion of the mind of 
America with these developments. If we had proceeded 
too long without thought and without mobility, we 
would have found many of our people trying to live 
upon an ash-heap. We are still in danger with soil 
erosion and other natural processes unless we can con- 
serve for our future certain basic and fundamental ele- 
ments of our surroundings. Primarily, our whole safety 
as living units depends upon the plant life about us. 
Controlled plant life has given us our agriculture. The 
plant life of the past has given us our irreplaceable re- 
sources in coal, oil and gas. These plants, working 
away in the presence of sunshine and water to make 
food for themselves and for us and our domestic herds, 
are our most valuable material possession. These 
plants depend entirely upon the rains, the soil, and 
the sun. Conservation, control and management of 
plant life will determine the future of the people of 
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America upon this great continent of ours. Thoughtful 
conservation and distribution of plants in accordance 
with our needs and the places where they can produce 
the most, is the fundamental requirement of continental 
conservation. We can exhaust our stored mineral re- 
sources and still survive, but we can not destroy our 
plant life and succeed. 

To live close to nature is a joy that grows upon near- 
ly all of us with passing years. The successful man 
of the city usually wants a suburban home or a farm. 
The land has a call to humankind. In our great eco- 
nomic development in the massing of huge popula- 
tions in close proximity to turning wheels and spindles, 
we are in danger of losing our safe biological position. 
We must endeavor to restore trees, plants and birds 
to such of our urban areas as we can. We must dis- 
tribute populations over wider areas as rapidly as we 
can. Many of our newer contrivances make it possible 
to bring to the distant country home those advantages 
that have so long been thought to make city life 
superior. Whatever we adults may think, children need 
to put their feet down on the ground itself, to come 
in immediate contact with trees and grass and birds 
and flowers, and to breathe the pure air and the free- 
dom of the countryside. 

The adjustment of a people to its environment can 
take place through a thoughtless struggle for the sur- 
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vival of the fittest, or it can be a planned, quiet and 
orderly process of human organization. Have we not 
reached the point here in America where all of these 
forces working toward betterment can be coordinated? 
One of the great peoples of the earth is deliberately 
trying to work out large social and economic programs 
for the mastery of its vast terrain along new and un- 
tried lines. Our economic, social and political philoso- 
phies must inevitably wage a gigantic and fundamental 
struggle with theirs. We have confidence in our way. 
We must make it be a continued success and one that 
will be copied elsewhere because of its merits. 

We are now engaged in this country in making a 
survey of our childhood. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection will meet in Novem- 
ber, bringing together the results of the studies of 1,100 
experts in this field. They are to present to us the most 
modern conceptions of education, of health, of recrea- 
tion and of child welfare. From these findings we 
should be able to get some new points of view and 
develop some new plans for the future of our American 
children. The potential possibilities of any child are 
the most intriguing and stimulating in all creation. 
Life and time are our only real possessions. Our child- 
ren are to have their home on this continent. Their 
lives are to be spent in the surroundings we leave for 
them. Is it not time for us boldly, thoroughly and 
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thoughtfully to guide the future management of our 
natural environment? Our spaces are broad, our range 
is great. We are but started on our way. We must 
study our estate and conserve its manifold values. 

How can we best care for our children in the broad- 
est possible national sense? Under what conditions 
shall we bring them up? How shall we teach them 
to do better by our country than we have in this past 
century of rash and hurried exploitation? We need to 
do more than to give them food, clothing, training and 
health protection. We must lead them to see the basic 
relations between them and nature and help them to 
protect, care and plan for that part of this great earth 
which is in our possession. To do so they must live 
closer to the soil. Bricks, pavements, and concrete, 
factories and lofts, tenement houses and alleys are poor 
places to learn of nature, poor places to train boys and 
girls to think in terms of a continent. 

It is the child in the rural home who has the maxi- 
mum biological opportunity and the best chance of 
understanding our ever-present contest with natural 
forces. Our problem in the future will be to provide 
him with education and health opportunities equal to 
that of the city child. The proper organization of our 
governmental units, the proper distribution of our 
wealth and a thoughtful consideration of the needs of 
the child will not only make this possible, but, in my 
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judgment, give the maximum advantage in the long 
run to the rural child. This means a rearranged dis- 
tribution of educational, social, medical, and other ser- 
vices which we can base upon the highways, automo- 
biles, telephones and radios and the various parapher- 
nalia which are transforming country life. 

With the findings of the White House Conference 
before us, my hope is that we can make a deliberate 
effort to equalize individual opportunity for all of our’ 
children, regardless of their location; for out of this 
equalization will come that strength to our people 
which will permit us to carry our civilization forward 
into the centuries. We can be secure upon this great 
continent if we can conserve its values through intel- 
ligent action. The prime aim for us as human beings 
in the conservation of the continent is to care, protect 
and plan wisely for those who will inherit it. The day 
of the amateur in the conservation and preservation of 
our continent and our child life is past. The highest 
possible use of all that we know or can discover will 
be needed if we are to steadily advance. We must unite 
all of our skills and our wills in working out the destiny 
of the American people. 
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This admirable address was delivered by the 
Hon. Ramsay MacDonald at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in the Guildhall, London, November 
19, 1934. It is an eloquent appeal for renewed 
courage and perseverance] in the work of re- 
construction and the solving of other national 
problems. The ingratiating commencement 
and close of the speech, the strong note of 
assurance, and the discriminating choice of 
word and phrase, make this a model for study 
and practise. 


Problems Confronting 


Great Britain 
Hon. Ramsay MacDonald 


ouR EXcELLENCIES, Your Grace, my Lords and 
Y Ladies and Gentlemen: Once again it is my 
pleasure and pleasant duty as head of His 
Majesty's government to congratulate you, sir, on your 
election as Lord Mayor of this great and ancient city, 
and to thank you most heartily for the words of praise 
and encouragement which you have used in proposing 
the health of His Majesty's Ministers. 

On this occasion, sir, you have been good enough to 
add a sentence personal to myself, which I appreciate 
greatly. I hope, sir, that from the invigorating land- 
scape where mystery and beauty go hand in hand, I 
have accumulated a credit balance which I can use for 
a little time yet to come in the public service. 

My Lord Mayor, you have justly reminded us that 
this small spot of ours, called the City of London, is 
most sensitive to the terrors of despondency and the 
revivals of hope which from time to time pass over the 
civilized world. 
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Here you can feel swiftly, as tho the disturbance 
came over the ether, when security fails, when the flow 
of the life-blood of trade slackens, when the armies of 
unemployed swell, and shadows darken the firesides of 
our people. Equally swiftly, sir, do you feel when the 
springtime of confidence returns. 

That being so, we value all the more highly your 
recognition of what government with the steady back- 
ing of the people has been able to do to awaken con- 
fidence, to encourage enterprise and find markets at 
home, in the Commonwealth and in foreign nations for 
the production of British labor. 

I can assure you that your praise will not soothe us 
into complacency; rather will it supply us with renewed 
energy. We have still much to do before the work we 
began has been accomplished. There must be ebbs 
and flows yet in the tide of recovery, requiring steady 
perseverance, flexibility in experimenting, and courage 
in devising policies. For these tasks the government 
is prepared. 

It is no small achievement to be able to say that 
whereas, after a huge expenditure on heavily subsidized 
public works, the late government were expecting a 
total of 3,000,000 unemployed in 1931, now the figure 
is just over 1,100,000. Still, the lesser multitude has 
to be dealt with. 

A special aspect of these figures is that in large part 
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they belong to the industry of coal mining and are 
concentrated in excessively depressed areas. That gives 
us problems of deep-seated significance: 

Can we bring new industries to those areas? 

Must the industrial flow continue southward? 

And what special obligations has the community to 
its members standing amidst the wreckage of once 
prosperous towns and villages? 

For these areas are not only industrially outworn, 
but even more wobegone in their appearance. Devas- 
tated slag heaps and waste lands can be changed so 
that they become attractive to new settlers. Can we 
find new uses for coal, for instance? Can the families 
who are not very likely to get an income from the bot- 
tom of pits again produce at any rate living allotments 
and small holdings? Can we recondition the human 
flesh and blood? 

So we must base our hope on the cinder heaps of 
modern industry, so that families and communities may 
be reborn where there is little now but decay. 

How can the youth of these areas best be educated in 
the work of life, acquire fresh training and discipline 
in industry, and be placed once more in independent 
employment? How can public and private employers 
help to bring the wasting life in those areas into touch 
with work and so make a depressed population in one 
place a wealth-producing one elsewhere? 
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These are only part of the questions which the gov- 
ernment has to view; and, of course, whilst the trans- 
formation which they will necessitate is being worked 
out in well-planned schemes, the Red Cross of im- 
mediate aid must be afforded to those who have fallen 
by the wayside. It has become quite clear that the 
unemployed problem of our generation calls for 
national planning and coordination. And to meet that 
requirement, we have made by the new Unemployment 
Act one of the greatest advances in the social machinery 
of democratic administration that this country has 
known. 

The Employment Assistance Board has begun with 
wide powers of experiment. Under the chairmanship 
of Sir Henry Betterton, we are assured that it will do 
its work well and that it will keep an eye and an ear 
upon the possible or impossible improvements. It wiil, 
no doubt, start cautiously. It will be closely scrutinized 
for flaws, but it has ample powers of readjustment, and 
before many months are over, I am confident, my Lord 
Mayor, that it will be running smoothly. 

It will be a public authority of progressive experi- 
ment. Those of us who know the chairman well are 
assured that he will never forget that his work is with 
human beings, the great majority of whom are men 
and women whose distress is real misfortune and whose 
need is great. 
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In these days of sensitiveness as to the quality of life 
which the mass of the people have imposed upon them, 
troubling the conscience of all classes, no government 
can live or deserve to live which does not seek to 
change conditions. The poison is not merely to the 
body, but to the soul itself, and thus we have launched 
a campaign against the slum, and are now planning 
a supplementary one against overcrowding. I can 
assure you, sir, the government is going to carry 
through this program. 

Slums are doomed and are being cleared and houses 
are going up. Year after year as this great anniversary 
comes round, whoever will speak for His Majesty’s 
government from the place where I now stand will be 
able to tell your successors of a steady approach, 
definitely marked, to the time when our houses have 
been made fit homes for healthy men and women who 
not only live but aspire and are capable of rendering 
service to the whole community. 

The stability and prosperity for which the govern- 
ment is working cannot, however, be built up in this 
country alone. Nations cannot live on themselves or 
for themselves, and while we have been strengthening 
our national foundations, which the economic crisis 
strained, we have had to give much anxious thought to 
the unsettled political state of the world. 

Peace is the supreme need of the time. If the fears, 
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promulgations and unsettlements of today cannot be 
controlled by the nations, small and great, devoted to 
peace, we may build our houses and our barns on our 
own soil but destruction will overwhelm them. No 
nation in the world challenges our position as the most 
consistent and dependable of the peace-makers. This 
government values and regards that reputation and will 
cherish it. 

In conjunction, I am happy to say, with both France 
and Italy, every threatening outburst of angry emotion 
—and there have been not a few—has found us coun- 
seling self-control and putting forth every influence 
we possess for peaceful conditions. 

We have not changed a shadow in our support for 
the League of Nations. Weakened as it may some- 
times be, it nevertheless stands as a check against judg- 
ment being sought at the point of the sword. The 
entrance of the Soviet Republic into the League is an 
event which we heartily welcome. 

Germany’s absence from its council-table we shall 
continue to deplore. Our government will never cease 
to impress upon the German people that by remaining 
isolated they do not do themselves justice, and that 
other peoples will continue to apply as an acid test to 
the declarations of peace whether or not they are will- 
ing to join us at League deliberations, to study dangers 
still ahead and devise specific means for meeting them. 
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Alone in one’s own citadel, fears and grievances 
become magnified. Minds become distorted; the acts 
of others lose proportion, and reality and good judg- 
ment become warped by vain and unhappy complexes. 
Mutual understanding becomes impossible. Let us 
meet; let us free ourselves from imprisonment within 
ourselves. Let us speak together in public; let us agree 
and cooperate to bring about peace. 

The government has in the last day or two received 
with great appreciation statements which it thankfully 
accepts, and which should remove from the minds of 
men in many parts of Europe a fear that what should 
be a peaceful plebiscite in the Saar might be turned into 
great disorder and intervention in maintaining the 
authority of the League of Nations. 

The attitude of our government to that was ex- 
plained in Parliament by an admirably clear statement 
by the Foreign Secretary this week. The assurances 
which have been published ought now to enable the 
responsible authorities in charge, in whose impartiality 
it is my duty to say we have every confidence, to super- 
vise and register a peaceful decision on the part of 
electors of that district. 

Earlier in the year we had a very critical Austrian 
situation which, had it worsened, would hardly have 
been confined within Austrian borders. The cooper- 
ation of the three powers mentioned has been able to 
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remove up to now its most threatening consequences, 
altho it left a bloodstain on a history already stained. 

More recently the despicable assassination of the 
King of Yugoslavia and the Foreign Minister of France 
again lit a flame at the side of material so inflammable 
that one could almost hear it crackle in the heat that 
was produced. Once again speeches like that admir- 
able pronouncement delivered by the Foreign Secretary 
at Westhampton on the 19th of October, and accom- 
panied by representation from the State to the powers 
interested, have enabled Europe to pass over in safety 
the dangerous moments. 

Circumstances like these and a policy like that are 
part of the offering which the government of Great 
Britain has been able to lay on the altar of peace 
during this year. Be assured, my Lord Mayor, that 
these services will be continued as long as this govern- 
ment lasts. 

It may be said that the international situation is 
deteriorating. If it be, I shall not be concerned to 
dispute the statement; but let us examine it with a due 
sense of proportion. War and peace left dragons’ teeth 
in European soil. We have reached that point when 
agerieved nations ask for more consideration, when 
other nations in response begin to feel the lack of 
security and an uncertainty, and when statesmen are 
faced with natural growths in unsettlement which must 
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give much anxiety before the final settling down 
can come. 

All this belongs to the interplay and sway of cause 
and effect in history. We must take neither gloomy 
views nor saucy ones. I remember a wise and well- 
instructed European political leader remarking to me 
almost on the very day when the treaty of Versailles 
was signed, “The men whom I do not envy are those 
who, twenty years hence, will be in charge of Euro- 
pean affairs.” 

Many people saw the bad weather coming a long 
time ago. The government's foreign policy continues 
to be inspired by a conviction of the practicality of 
a peace policy steadily and wisely pursued on the lines 
of common sense, a very valuable idea. 

We are disappointed with the disarmament con- 
ference thus far. Long and laborious preparations 
were made for it, and if some of its most intricate 
problems were left unsolved within a month or two of 
the opening of the conference, encouraging steps have 
been taken toward agreement on some of the key 
points. Again and again the British Government came 
in to try to save the situation. 

But trouble blew up and darkened the sky. Con- 
fidence, upon which alone a disarmament conference 
can be based, was damaged, and today the outlook is 
not so good as many of us hoped and prayed for. 
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But the British Government will continue not only 
to try to preserve some very useful gains, but to secure 
agreements in ways that would still be open to it even 
if no formal conference were sitting. There is still 
the Council of the League of Nations. There will still 
be opportunity for peaceful countries to bring their 
influence to bear upon the mind of the whole world, 
and our government will take every one of those 
Opportunities that present themselves to it. 

The existence of the League of Nations imposes 
certain responsibilities upon us. None of those are up 
our sleeve. All have been disclosed. Every one has 
been undertaken to safeguard peace itself. These 
obligations will be fulfilled. Were they not, the risk 
of war would be greatly increased. But I ask you to 
believe that the government is determined not to 
increase these obligations in a wanton way, and cer- 
tainly not without the knowledge and the sanction of 
Parliament. It has no such added burdens in mind. 

Some of the most ardent pacifists, when dallying 
with pure ideas and abstract faiths, are the most war- 
spirited advisers in foreign policy I have ever known. 
I have heard them blame us for taking no steps which 
in a brief time would dot our country with state muni- 
tion factories, turn the League of Nations into an 
armed camp, and bring us into conflict with other 
nations swiftly and surely. We are blamed for not 
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doing these things by people who wish to protect 
women and children against war. That is not how the 
foreign policy of this government will be conducted. 

The time has come for reopening the books of the 
Washington and the London naval agreements. At 
this moment I can say nothing final about the pre- 
liminary conversations now going on and over which 
I have the very delicate task of presiding, except to 
warn you that the newspapers—especially those called 
popular—on this subject are very far from being in- 
spired by Holy Writ. 

The three of us, Japan and United States and our- 
selves, desire an agreement which will not jeopardize 
the safety of any one of us, and which will not deprive 
us of the power of defense which we must maintain. 
I speak of the three because we three are at this 
moment negotiating. In the scope of arrangements, 
however, I think of France, Italy and other naval 
powers as well. 

A naval understanding between the naval powers, 
protecting us from reckless, useless and extravagant 
competitive building, enabling us to feel happy both 1 
our security and in our defense, would be one situ 
most conspicuous marks on the road to pe 
our generation, under its circumstances, CaN eet the 
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that, if we were met by aggression, we would at least 
be in the position to defend ourselves. Whilst we were 
engaged in attempts to get international agreements on 
reduced standards of armaments, we purposely took 
the risk of showing an example in disarmament to the 
rest of the world. We were determined, and I believe 
that every far-seeing citizen will support us in that 
determination, to do nothing which would hamper our 
work at Geneva, altho the equipment of other powers, 
both declared and undeclared, would have justified us 
in expanding our own. 

We have never overlooked what this example meant 
for us in diminishing power of protection, and recently 
we have finished an investigation of our resources for 
home and imperial defense. Our experience has proved 
that in the present state of mind of the world, disarma- 
ment by example is not an effective way to reduce the 
armaments of the world or to increase international 
confidence and so strengthen peace. Under some 
circumstances it might even tempt an aggressor to 
attack. 

I believe with all my heart that the best and the last 
¥ pfven security is an international agreement on scales 
in a bOnal armaments, and that the more the scheme is 
tion faupon, the greater the security of the nations 
armed \ 
nati~ if these agreements are refused, defensive 
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armaments must be met without embarking upon an 
armament race on the one hand or forgetting on the 
other that in providing for our own security we shall 
not forget the overriding and far more permanent duty 
to make war a thing impossible in the future. 

Other concerns of a truly national government are 
before our various Departments of State. We seek to 
strengthen the bonds which unite the Dominions with 
ourselves in a common loyalty. Sometimes imperial 
chambers are concerned with economic matters, some- 
times with constitutional matters, sometimes with mat- 
ters relating to the souls of men, but they are always 
to fulfil the historical development of this wonderful 
allegiance, of this unique unity known as the Common- 
wealth of Nations, holding a common allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

This mission on which His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Gloucester, is now engaged shows how the Com- 
monwealth bond is maintained. In him and his royal 
family is embodied the system of government which 
I believe, old and gray tho it be, passes under none of 
the disabilities of years, and will stand in an era of 
renewing youth, the defender of representative institu- 
tions and democratic freedom. 

The government came into existence to meet the 
crisis. It remains to secure firmly the gains of our 
people’s sacrifices and to lay strong foundations upon 
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which the fabric of a great and happy and a respected 
and a morally powerful state can be built up. 

My Lord Mayor, on behalf of the government, of 
my colleagues in the government, I thank you most 
gratefully for what you have said about our past and 
for the confidence you have expressed in our future. 
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British Commonwealth Relations Conference, 
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the hope and purpose of parliamentary insti- 
tutions. It is a masterly presentation of a 
vital subject. The climatic close of this speech 
should be carefully read and studied. 
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The British Commonwealth . 
Hon. Newton W. Rowell 


E ARE living in one of the most interesting 

. / and possibly one of the most critical periods 

of human history. Nothing is static today. 

Political, social and economic unrest and change are 

evident everywhere. New and revolutionary forces are 

at’ work which are changing the very structure of 

society in many. lands, and in no realm are these 

changes more striking than in that of government. The 

most notable of these changes are in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and the British Empire. 

The political, economic and social theories of the 
Communist party as they are now being applied to 
Russia are contrary to the principles, and even to the 
instincts, of the great majority of our people; the whole 
system of government is a negation of democracy, but 
the success or failure of the Soviet system must have 
a far-reaching effect upon the lives of the peoples of 
Europe and Asia, and, to a lesser extent, upon all other 
nations of the world. 

The complete suppression of democratic institutions 
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in Germany and the other fundamental changes in the 
German constitution brought about by the National 
Socialist party, and the policy of extreme racial nation- 
alism which is now being applied there, have arrested 
the attention and awakened the apprehensions of the 
world. No one can at present foresee the results, or 
how far they may affect the course of European history 
—and even that of the world. 

The success or failure of the Fascist system of gov- 
ernment in Italy will undoubtedly have a marked effect 
upon the history and conditions of the peoples of 
Europe. It is already having a marked effect. 

While there are fundamental differences between the 
systems of government and methods of administration 
in these countries, they all are autocracies established 
and maintained by force, tho no doubt with a large 
measure of popular support; and in all of them there 
is such a curtailment of personal liberty, of freedom 
of speech and of the press, and of the other rights 
which we, as citizens of the Commonwealth, are accus- 
tomed to enjoy, that no citizen of the Commonwealth 
would voluntarily accept or willingly submit to such 
systems of government. 

The fourth great change is the very antithesis of 
these. It is the development of the British Empire 
from a group of nations dependent upon Great Britain 
and subject to the legislation of the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment, into the British Commonwealth, composed of a 
group of autonomous nations, equal in status, united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

I am in entire agreement with the statement, made 
by Sir Robert Borden in his address this morning, that 
such a development was inevitable. This development 
has been so gradual that relatively few, even of the 
people of the Empire, have recognized its fundamental 
importance or its far-reaching effect. It is the newest 
and greatest experiment in democratic government 
which the world has witnessed, and witnessed at the 
very time when other nations are turning from democ- 
racies to autocracies. The grave problem it presents 
is this: Are these democratic communities capable, not 
only of managing their own affairs, but of cooperating 
so as to preserve the strength and security of the whole 
Commonwealth and of its several parts? 

As the Commonwealth embraces about one-fourth of 
the earth’s surface and contains one-fourth of the 
world’s population, representing many races, religions 
and degrees of civilization, the success or failure of this 
experiment must have a profound effect upon the 
history and welfare of mankind. A great American 
statesman and jurist, referring to this constitutional 
development, and apprehensive that it might loosen 
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the ties that bind the Dominions to the Mother Coun- 
try, once stated as his opinion that the disintegration 
of the Empire would be a catastrophe to our humanity. 
If what he then stated was true, and I believe it was, it 
is doubly true today in view of the developments of 
the past ten years. 

What are some of the principal characteristics of the 
political institutions of this democratic Commonwealth ? 
In referring to these characteristics I shall not attempt 
any comparison with the other two great democracies, 
the United States and France; each possesses some of 
the characteristics to which I shall refer; neither pos- 
sesses all. 

1. The Commonwealth is the home of parliamentary 
government, and within it parliamentary government 
has attained its highest development. Notwithstand- 
ing all the criticisms leveled against parliamentary 
government, it remains the best guaranty of the sur- 
vival of democracy as a living and vital force in the 
conduct of human affairs. When parliaments and 
tepresentative institutions are being suppressed or 
superseded by autocracies in other lands, we of the 
Commonwealth do well to cherish and maintain our 
own system of representative and responsible govern- 
ment, which safeguards and protects the rights of the 
people and insures their control over their own affairs. 
Is it not a noteworthy tribute to our parliamentary insti- 
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tutia 1s that the Labor and Socialist parties in all parts 
of te Commonwealth have constantly turned away 
from, the Communistic doctrine of force, and have 
made their appeals for support through constitutional 
agencies ? 

2. Another characteristic of the Commonwealth is 
the supremacy of the civil power. When one witnesses 
today governments dominated by military authorities, 
and world peace disturbed or imperiled because of it, 
one cannot be too thankful that in our Commonwealth 
adequate safeguards have been provided to insure that 
the civil power will always maintain its supremacy over 
the military. 

3. The Commonwealth is ruled by law and not by 
force. By the “rule of law’ I mean the absolute 
supremacy or predominance of the law as opposed to 
the influence or the use of arbitrary power which we 
see exercised in so many countries today. Under the 
“rule of law” life, liberty and property are protected 
from arbitrary spoliation, and none may be condemned 
to forfeit these save by the lawful judgment of his 
peers or the law of the land. Within the Common- 
wealth a man can be punished for a breach of the law, 
but he can be punished for nothing else. It also means 
the subjection of all classes, including the officers and 
officials of the government, to the law of the land ad- 
ministered by the ordinary law courts. The strong and 
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the weak are all judged by the same law. In view 
of the return of so many lands to the exercise of arbi- 
trary and autocratic power, where personal liberty is 
dependent, not upon law but upon the will of the 
ruler, and where freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech and freedom of assembly are either entirely 
denied or seriously curtailed, we of the Commonwealth 
should prize this priceless boon of the “‘rule of law” 
which our fathers have handed down to us. 

4. The fourth characteristic is the rights granted and 
the measure of protection afforded to racial and re- 
ligious minorities. 

It has been said that if one took a cross-section of 
our humanity, one would find a British subject in every 
layer, and among all the diverse races and creeds 
inhabiting the Commonwealth no one is persecuted or 
made to suffer in estate by reason of either his race or 
his religion. There is everywhere freedom of con- 
science and freedom of worship, without which there 
can be no real freedom. 

In Canada we are celebrating next year the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the arrival of Jacques Cartier 
at Quebec, symbolizing the French settlement of 
Canada. Next year we also celebrate the hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the first settlement of the United 
Empire Loyalists in this Province, altho one or two 
earlier settlements had been made in Nova Scotia. In 
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the French and Loyalist settlement you will find the 
key that unlocks much of our Canadian history. Canada 
is fortunate in having two mother countries, Great 
Britain and France, and from these two national strains 
our Canadian nation has been built up, and upon their 
strength and stability our Canadian confederation rests. 

5. The last characteristic feature to which I shall 
refer is the unique and commanding place of the Crown 
in our Commonwealth constitution. The executive 
authority is vested in His Majesty, but it is exercised 
on the advice of his responsible officers in each state of 
the Commonwealth. The Crown is the keystone of the 
arch of the Commonwealth, and so long as the keystone 
remains in place the Commonwealth will endure. 
Should the keystone ever be removed, none can predict 
the consequences. 

What of the external relations of the Common- 
wealth? The World War and the world depression 
should certainly have taught us the interdependence of 
all nations and that a policy of isolation is impossible. 
I believe it has so taught us. The great objective of the 
Commonwealth is undoubtedly peace—peace based 
upon justice and regard for the rights of other nations. 
It believes in and supports the collective system for pro- 
moting international cooperation, for composing inter- 
national differences. All its members are members and 
supporters of the League of Nations. They all adhered 
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to the Permanent Court of International Justice when 
it was organized in 1920. They all, in 1929, signed 
the Optional Clause giving the Permanent Court com- 
pulsory jurisdiction to justifiable disputes. In the same 
year they all adhered to the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 
They have all, with the exception of South Africa, 
signed the General Act, under which they agree that all 
international disputes, no matter of what character, 
shall be settled by either conciliation or arbitration or 
judicial determination. 

The Commonwealth has extended a friendly hand to 
all other nations in a serious effort to secure the elimi- 
nation of war and the peaceable determination of all 
disputes between nations. This is further evidenced by 
the progress made in unilateral disarmament by Great 
Britain—the only member of the Commonwealth with 
substantial naval and military forces—and the Com- 
monwealth stands committed to further reduction of 
armaments in cooperation with all other nations. Some 
of us may think these great objectives might have been 
pursued with greater energy; that there might have 
been more constructive leadership. We may deplore 
the fact that greater progress has not been made, but 
we can console ourselves at least with the reflection that 
no other Power has moved as fast or as far as we. 

We should ever remember that among the communi- 
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ties of the Commonwealth living on all the continents 
and many of the islands of the seas, there is no war or 
thought of war. The inhabitants of the Britannic Com- 
monwealth enjoy all the blessings of peace which the 
Imperium of Rome conferred upon an unsettled world. 
Of those blessings of peace, under the Pax Romana, the 
poets have sung, and justly sung; but the Pax Britan- 
nica means peace over an area five times as great as 
that of Rome in the height of her power and over four 
times as many people as Rome ever governed; peace, 
preserved not by force but by liberty and the “rule 
of law.” 

With Parliament as the safeguard of democratic 
self-government, with complete freedom from fear of 
military domination, with the “rule of law’ guarantee- 
ing personal liberty, with freedom of conscience and 
freedom of worship the heritage of all, with peace as 
its great objective, we have a commonwealth in which 
the human mind is free to pursue its search for truth 
without restriction or restraint; where the human spirit 
is free to pursue its search after God—if, haply, it may 
find Him—and where Man can attain his highest and 
fullest development, not after a pattern ordered by 
any government, but as God gives him the light to see 
the path which leads to higher things. To the service 
of this Commonwealth we dedicate ourselves anew. 
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